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See it in action at the N. E. A. 


Convention in Indianapolis 


Booth 154 


| Spencer Lens Co., 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 
I want to know about the economy 


of this new service. 


Name... 
Address 


IN Ie, sang pao Whe Aer ea 





A Marvelous 
New Film Slide 
Delineascope 
and Service 


The introduction of this new 
Spencer film slide projector ends all 
the handicaps of glass slides for 
visual education and dees it at a 
fraction of the cost. 

The Spencer Library of film 
slides is made up in small, compact, 
easy to use rolls of standard safety 
motion picture film. 

Prepared for educators by edu- 
cators, this new film slide service 
covers many varied subjects ar- 
ranged in the order of the corricula. 

Send for the story of this new 
serviceand the machine that makes 
it possible. The coupon makes it 
easy — mail it now. 


Spencer Lens Co. 


442 NIAGARA ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For Nearly a Century, Makers of Fine 
Optical Instruments 
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In the Wake of the Storm 


A One-Reel Feature 
INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING and EDUCATIONAL 


N THE WAKE OF THE STORM 
tells a plain story of how the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Red Cross, radio, air- 

plane, railroads, motor trucks and tractors 
assisted in bringing relief to those in the 
storm-swept area of southern Indiana 
March 18th, 1925, will long be remem- 
bered by those who witnessed this heart- 
rending disaster that took a toll of goo 
lives, and in its wake left thousands 
homeless — without food or clothing 

In this film is shown acres upon acres of wind 
swept land in the first stages of tillage covered 
with what remains of farm homes, barns, etc 
There are scenes of town buildings crushed like 
eggshells in the palm of a hand. Where once 
were peaceful, prosperous villages there is only a 
mass of ruins, smoldering embers of a fateful day 
never to be forgotten. 

Within a few minutes after the storm, the news 
was being broadcasted by radio and appeals for 
doctors, nurses, money, and supplies of all kinds 
were being made. The organized forces of the 
Red Cross and the Indiana Farm Bureau were 
soon on the scene aiding thousands who needed 
immediate relief. A special call was made for 
tractors to help the farmer whose horses were 
killed, buildings blown away, farm implements 
twisted and tangled beyond repair. This call 
was immediately answered by a shipment of 
thirty-two tractors with plows, all loaned to the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Relief. 

All of these activities are pictured in this 
interesting and educational motion picture. You 
can't go wrong by adding this film to your next 
picture program—it is a film worth anyone s time 
to see. We make no charge for rental just 
transportation both ways 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CD. 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. Mich. Ave. (Incorporated Chicago, II}. 
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VIDENTLY some of our readers read 


our editorials! We tried omitting 


them entirely in May—and the come 
back through the mail was most gratifying. 
Now that we know that the editorials are 
noticed, at least when they are not there, we 
shall aim to supply this crying need with ex- 
ceeding regularity during the coming school 
year. 

That last phrase reminds us that we may as 
well remind our readers once more that THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is not published during 
July and August. The next issue will appear 
on September 5th. Incidentally, by this an- 
nouncement appearing in this particular 
place, we can guage still more accurately 
how avidly these editorial pages are read. 
We shall note carefully the number of letters 
received during the coming summer to the 
unanimous effect that “I have not received my 
July issue. What’s the matter?” 


HE “visual field” has done some lively 

growing in the past three years. Many 
facts and figures show this—but here is a 
specific little bit of evidence of particular in 
terest to this magazine and its friends. 


In January, 1922. Tue 


EDUCATIONAI 
SCREEN ventured forth with 32 miniature-size 
pages, and it was more or less doubtful how 
much material could be found worth printing 
on them each month. After three years, we 
are using 64 pages—each page nearly double 
the original size—and we have been forced to 
omit about 40 per cent of the material that 
should have appeared in this June issue. 
This, by the way, is another answer to the 


old question, now seldom asked. as to whether 


Editorial Section 
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there is such a thing as a “field” of visual 
education. To put it guardedly, it seems to 
us slightly impossible for a magazine to have 
reached the present measure of success of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, when devoted exclu- 
sively to and supported solely by a non-exist- 
ent field. But that field has made no more 
than a beginning of growth. Neither has this 


magazine. 


ROM the beginning, excellent suggestions 

for changes and improvements in the 
magazine have come from our readers. Some 
of these suggestions we have been able to 
adopt promptly; some, which entailed too 
much extra cost, we have had to postpone for 
future consideration; but all these suggestions 
have been most welcome and we count on re- 
ceiving them as steadily in the future as in 
the past. Here is a recent one, which we plan 
to accept promptly (from September issue 
on). Mr. Main suggests that we print the 
valuable film reviews by Marguerite Orndorff 
in such manner that they can be clipped in- 
dividually, pasted on library cards, and thus 
constitute an alphabetical index for continu- 
ous and permanent reference. This requires 
merely that the reviews appear on one side 
of the page with matter of minor or temporary 
importance on the other. We shall be glad to 
do this, and we want to add a word regarding 
such a clipping system. 

In addition to Miss Orndorff’s reviews, the 
cards can accommodate other data. Some of 
the same films are reviewed in other depart- 
ments of the magazine—The Film Councils of 
America, The Church and Pictures, and The 


School Department—and from quite different 
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Planned by the Yale University 
Press and produced under the 
supervision and control of a Com- 
mittee of the Council of Yale 


in the annalsof the United States. VERITAS University. 


A series of vivid and inspiring 
motion pictures reproducing with 





faithful accuracy striking events 








The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 





This is the last advertisement until September. 
If you plan to use the films during the Fall it is 
advisable to make your reservation now as the 
available dates of the limited number of prints are 
being rapidly closed. 











Since the announcement last February of the non-theatrical release of 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays an increasingly heavy demand has 
been made upon the prints of the various pictures. Already the rush in- 
cident to the beginning of a new school year is being felt. While the Yale 
University Press Film Service has prepared for this, your co-operation at 
this time is urged, since ]ast-minute requests may mean unavoidable delay 
in your starting date. 


The following fifteen films, thus far completed, are available. Columbus, 
Jamestown, The Pilgrims, The Puritans, Peter Stuyvesant. The Gateway 
to the West, Wolfe and Montcalm, The Eve of the Revolution, The Dec- 
laration of Independence, Yorktown, Vincennes, Daniel Boone, The 
Frontier Woman, Alexander Hamilton and Dixie. In writing, kindly give 
full particulars of your contemplated use of the pictures. 


A 64-page illustrated booklet will be mailed on request 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
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standpoints. Put on the card also reviews 
clipped from other sources, local or national, 
which the reader has found trustworthy. Such 
a card is then, with its consensus and contrast 
of opinion, an excellent means for judging a 
film from any angle as to its suitability for a 
particular purpose or occasion. 

Such record is not of transient value. The 
time is now not far distant when theatrical 
producers will sy stematically offer their most 
suitable productions to the non-theatrical 
field after the theatrical run is over. A pic 
ture really deserving this new lease of life 
cannot lose a jot of its worth by the lapse of 
a vear or so. (See the advertisement of Film 
Booking Offices in this issue. Incidentally, 
you can help hurry the time we are speaking 
of by writing to them at once about “The Be- 
loved Vagabond”). There are already some 
films out of every year’s production of such 
character and quality as to justify their show 
ing to non-theatrical audiences ten years 
yes, thirty years to come. There will be more 
such films produced each year when we of 
the non-theatrical field strengthen and in 
crease our demand. It is largely a matter of 


speaking louder and oftener. 


UR friends in the great church field will 
welcome the appearance in this issue of 
a new department, “The Church and Pictures.” 
Its editor, Rev. Frank E. 


rare qualifications for the task he has gener 


Jensen, combines 


cusly undertaken, namely, to give the church 
field a finer and more comprehensive service 
than has yet been rendered by a magazine 
Dr. Jensen is not merely “intensely interested 
in the movies and their future,” not merely 
a close student of past achievements of the 
motion pictures, not merely an active uset 
of pictures in his church work for many years. 
He has gone bevond most of the field in de- 
Vising ways and means for making pictures a 
vital and corporate part of religious service. 


In his own newly re-modelled church edifice 
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the screen has been made an integral part of 
the artistically designed interior. Finally he 
is a leading figure in the national field, his 
most recent connection being with The Federal 
Motion Picture Council of America, of which 
he is Vice-President and one of the founders. 

We congratulate our readers and ourselves 
upon the new department under such an 
editor, and we bespeak for Dr. Jensen the 
staunchest support of the thousands of 
churches already interested in this work. We 
hope that his cordial invitation to all churches 
to correspond and co-operate in developing 
the new department will bring prompt re- 


sponse from every State in the Union. 


[ IT perhaps natural that the visual field 
should breed visionaries? At any rate it 
has. For more than a decade the alluring 
possibilitic s in the “picture idea” have stirred 
even the most well-intentioned imaginations. 
Serious and well-meaning folk have dreamed 
dreams, have woven plans, have inaugurated 
hollow attempts that rushed to failure, have 
reared commercial structures on theoretical 
pitiful 


foundations that crumbled with 


promptness. 

Now read George E. Stone’s article in this 
number, “Visual Education—A Retrospect, an 
\nalysis, and a Solution.” 

In a field with such a record as the visual 
field has made so far, prophecy is exceeding 
dangerous. But we suspect that George E. 
Stone, in this first public announcement of a 
plan that has ripened slowly through long 
years of rich and bitter experience in this 
visual field, has accomplished something of 
high significance to the cause in putting forth 
a sane method of procedure. We suspect that 
his plan will prove sound, workable, and of 
unlimited possibilities. The plan has the 
heartiest best wishes of THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN and will receive the utmost support 


and assistance that this magazine can give. 
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gap § MADE STRICTLY FOR NON-THEATRICAL USE 3G 


“THE BELOVED VAGABOND” 


WITH 


Carlyle Blackwell 








FROM THE FAMOUS STORY OF THE SAME NAME 


By William J. Locke 


NOTE: This Picture is Absolutely Morally Clean and Wholesome 
and Should be Shown Wherever there is a Projector 


We Solicit Your Consideration 


FILM BOOKING OFFICES OF AMERICA 


723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Visual Education—A Retrospect, an Analysis 
and a Solution 


By Greorce E. STONE 





T IS not the purpose of this paper to enter into any discussion as to the value of Visual Edu- 

cation as compared with other methods of imparting information nor to make comparisons 
as to the relative merits of the various forms of visual material. It takes the visual movement 
as it exists today, a well recognized method of instruction with a demand for a wide diversity 
of material now imperfectly supplied by any existing agencies, and it considers the essential 
economics which control production and distribution. The conclusions indicate that there are 
fundamental economic limitations to the variety of material which commercial organizations can 
afford to carry in stock and also a price limitation which prevents commercial corporations 
from supplying the highest type of material as accurately colored and labelled as scientific edu- 
cation may demand. The solution, as indicated above, will be a Foundation organized on the 
non-profit basis which has made so conspicuous a success of our great Field and American 


Museums. 





ISUAL education started with the in- 
vention of the eye. Protoplasm itself, 

of which all plants and animals are 
composed, is remarkably sensitive to vary- 
ing intensities of light even without special 
organs of sense. However in only three of 
the groups of the Animal Kingdom does 
true vision occur. The higher Molluscs, 
such as the Octopus and the Squid, the 
Arthropods (the jointed animals) such as 
the Insects, Crustacea and Spiders; and the 
Vertebrates, which include the Fishes, the 
Amphibians, the Reptiles, the Birds and 
the Mammals. These three groups of animals 
alone possess the power to collect and con 
centrate light (in the form of an image) upon 
sensitive nerve endings, by which an impres- 
sion of light and shade, form, space and colot 
is obtained. 

The ability to see presents the highest re 
finement of objective sense. The farthest per- 
ceptions, the surest conviction, the quickest 
intelligent response, comes from the percep- 
tions conveyed by sight. The sightless clam 
stretches forth its syphon and not until it is 
actually touched does a response come which 
causes it to withdraw. Its eyed relative, the 
Octopus, sights the approach of danger from 
a distance, and, without waiting for the actual 


THe AUTHOR 








contact, is roused to action—withdraws into 
its crevice or darts away and, if need be, be- 
clouds the water with an opaque ink in order 
to blind the vision of its pursuer. 

It is the ability to learn by seeing, by a 
response and modification of act conditioned 
by sight impressions, which have given to the 
eyed organisms the enormous advantages in 
intelligence, the ability to learn. I am well 
aware of the composite nature of the learning 
process and realize that vision, of itself, must 
not be raised (or lowered) to the position of a 
fetish. At the same time, there is the un- 
questioned recognition of the conviction of 
sight which justifies the aphorism “Seeing is 
Believing,” and furthermore justifies our ef- 
fort to supply the visual material by which 
sight experience may be added to augment 
the learning processes. 

The use of pictures extends back to the 
first crude drawings of the cave man. The 
wide spread distribution and use of pictures 
has however been conditioned by the invention 
of processes to multiply such pictures. Thus, 
through the invention of the printing press, 
we were given the wood cut, the lithograph, 
the etching and the steel engraving. Photog- 
raphy, introduced by the extremely limited 
process of Daguerre, in ten years developed 
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the collodion process out of which grew photo- 
lithography, the photo-etching and the half- 
tone. The refinement of the “Magic Lantern” 
of the 17th Century ultimately permitted the 
photograph to be demonstrated to large con- 
gregations while the more recent development 
of the motion picture (with the still more 
recent addition of color and the stereoscopic 
effect) have brought the mechanical and 
chemical art of photography to the high point 
where it creates an illusion closely approxi- 
mating direct visual experience. 

The attempt to use pictures effectively in 
education, whether drawings or photographs, 
whether multiplied in influence by the mechan- 
ical arts of the press or by means of the 
optical lantern in its various forms, has result- 
ed in the organized movement now dignified 
by the name “Visual Instruction” or the more 
pretentious name of “Visual Education.” 

My own interest in the movement dates back 
some twelve years when, in 1913 (while still 
a student in the University of California) | 
definitely decided to devote my life to educa- 
tional photography. My simple analysis of 
the situation convinced me that the deadlock 
which existed in educational motion pictures 
at that time, came from the divided purpose 
for which such films were made and used. 
For example, the typical “educational movie” 
was some writhing grotesque of animal or 
plant behavior photographed and titled for 
sensational purposes. Thereafter, the same 
film, elaborately and ponderously retitled and 
cumbered by scientific names was presented 
as an “Educational Motion Pieture.” 

The result was disappointing to all con- 
cerned. The educator saw little or no merit 
in the product offered while the producer ob- 
tained little or no return for his effort at 
education. The result was stagnation, as far 
as systematic education by motion pictures 
was concerned, while every day the power 
of the films to move and influence great 
masses of people was the more certainly 


demonstrated. 





The Educational Screen 


So convinced was I of the futility of such 
divided purpose that I determined, from my 
very first film, definitely to ignore all box 
office appeal. I planned to make a film so 
accurate as to win the respect of educators 
while at the same time so technical as to be 
useless for all theatrical purposes. Thus, in 
one film, I could determine whether there 
was any justification for my further efforts 
in the field of educational motion pictures, 
Deliberately, | chose a big theme; one which 
had a universal appeal; one for which the 
motion picture technique was especially fitted; 
one for which my training was adequate and 
(last but not least in my careful analysis) 
one for which there existed already organized 
societies financially able to purchase copies. 
The result of careful consideration of these 
various requirements, led me to select the 
subject “How Life Begins.” 

The first scenes for this film were complet- 
ed in 1914. Then came interruptions includ- 
ing a trip to Central America on a motion 
picture expedition. Technical details had to 
be solved. My equipment was of the crudest. 
Financial problems pressed upon me. I had 
still to complete many details for my college 
degree and it was not until October of 1916, 
and with the collaboration of Dr. J. A. Long, 
that the final scenes were made. 

The details of the marketing of the film 
are not of importance here. It is sufficient to 
record that the venture was regarded with 
skepticism by those well informed in motion 
picture matters but was welcomed with gener- 
ous enthusiasm by educators of the highest 
authority. Copies were purchased outright by 
many Universities, Museums and Welfare 
Organizations. The film was adopted by the 
Y. M. C. A. as part of its regular activities 
in the army camps both in America and in 
France. From New Zealand and Japan to 
Czecho-Slovakia the reports were uniformly 
enthusiastic and the success of motion picture 


pedagogy was demonstrated. 
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The George E. Stone Laboratories, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Monterey, California 


During the twelve years which have elapsed 
since I undertook the work of Visual Educa 
tion. I have made many other films. Some of 
these are carefully made for the most formal 
treatment of educational subjects. Others are 
popular and designed for theatrical dramas. 
The success of so many films of such diverse 
subjects has come largely from the fact that 
the treatment has always taken account of 
the subject, the audience and the purpose for 
which it was intended. I have never deliber 
ately tried to make my educational films 
entertaining except as this comes incidental 
to the interest aroused by clear exposition. 
Beauty I have deliberately sought out, in 
preference to the dull or commonplace, be- 
cause | feel that the interest aroused by a 
beautiful scene is a strong incentive to close 
attention. But always I have tried to remem- 
ber the caution early given to me by that 
great teacher of Science, Prof. Harry Beal 
Torrey when he said, “The truth is of itself. 


dignified. Do not embellish it.” 


The formal educational films include the 
following: 

“How Life Begins” (4 reels) 

‘The Living World” (4 reels) 

“The Flame of Life” (1 reel) 

“Food” (1 reel) 

“Malaria and the Mosquito” (2 reels) 

Even the war scarcely served to interrupt 
my photographic experience since I was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a commission in the 
Signal Corps. Here, in the Photographic 
Section, associated with the fine men of the 
field service, | experienced the thrilling sights 
and adventures of the Argonne Battle and the 
occupation of the Rhine. 

Vly entertainment films include eleven one 
reel pictures made entirely by the Prizma 
process of color photography. The most im- 
portant are “A Day with John Burroughs,” 
“Magic Clay” (the story of the Rookwood 
Potteries) and “Trout.” For more than a 
year, as manager of the Western Branch of 
Prizma, I photographed “color sequences” 
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which were used to embellish the regular 
motion picture dramatic productions. 

Late in 1923 I left Hollywood and returned 
to the quiet of my Carmel studio. Here I 
tried to lay out a program of work for the 
coming years, but before doing so I subjected 
my entire activities and my personal qualifica- 
tions to searching analysis. 

I realized that I had spent nine active years 
in the pursuit of my photographic hobbies. 
I had made an educational film which had 
received international recognition. This was 
a film on a subject most difficult to teach and 
yet it had been successful wherever shown, 
whether to college audiences, to the roughest 
doughboys in the army camps, or to women 
and children of all ages. In spite of the 
primitive conditions under which it was pro- 
duced, in spite of technical crudities of which 
I was ashamed, it yet had been tremendously 
successful and had paid me a dividend be- 
sides. “The Living World,” “Food” and “The 
Flame of Life” had scarcely been released 
when my agent suspended active film dis- 
tribution during the depression of 1920. 
However, in at least two significant centers, 
these films were in use with success which 
rivaled and even exceeded that of the earlier 
film. The purcnase of the Malaria film by 
the Rockefeller Foundation was sufficient 
recommendation of its worth. 

Considering the amusement films, my 
Prizma pictures had proved entirely satis- 
factory to their owners and had enjoyed a 
popular success. At one time, at least two 
of them, were simultaneously on view at two 
of Broadway’s leading theatres. Several of 
them had been given press reviews and one, 
at least, had been the subject of editorial 
comment. My Hollywood activities, while 
largely foreign to my tastes and in a field for 
which I am temperamentally ill-fitted had also 
been successful and my little color episodes 
and tableaux had embellished at least a dozen 
of the season’s productions with some of the 


foremost stars. 
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The net result of all of this diversified 
activity was that I had acquired a most elab- 
orate and expensive photographic training 
and had accumulated a considerable quantity 
of photographic equipment, much of it of 
inferior quality and all of it heavily depreci- 
ated by use. My earnings from services and 
successful films were entirely tied up in equip- 
ment and negatives which had not yet returned 
the production costs. Furthermore, my work- 
ing capital was exhausted and there was no 
justification for adding to my burden of debt. 
For once, | was compelled to face the cold 
facts that something was inherently wrong 
with my program of educational film pro- 
duction. 

“How Life Begins” was, to the best of my 
knowledge, the only educational film which 
had ever returned its production cost from 
a non-theatrical market. However, strictly 
analyzed from a practical commercial stand- 
point, its success was not remarkable. In the 
first place, its production cost was amazingly 
small and represented the “rock bottom” of 
low overhead. There was only myself with 
the unsalaried help of Prof. Long to make up 
the working staff. My studio I owned, so that 
my outlay was limited to the construction of 
special equipment, to electric power and to 
film. The actual cash outlay was thus less 
than $2000. It was this sum which had been 
returned to me eighteen months after the re- 
lease of the production and three years aftet 
the first work was undertaken. 

Yet a production cost of $2000 for a four 
reel subject is so small as to be insignificant 
when compared with theatrical productions. 
The cheapest production in Hollywood, when 
the same scenery is used for three plays and 
when the production scarcely lasts a week, is 
about $5000. The average production today, 
is about $100,000 while the extravagant pro- 
ductions may exceed a million dollars in cost. 

The commercial success of my film was 
therefore no indication that educational films 
can be made to pay production costs under 
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conditions where this cost may equa! even 
the cheapest dramatic films. And it was obvi- 
ous. even to the friendliest critics, that the 
film “How Life Begins” had suffered technic- 
ally because of the insufficient funds avail- 
able for its production. With wider use of 
films in education, higher and higher technical 
standards must be reached, necessitating fine1 
equipment, greater time outlay, and the use 
Wider selection 
of subject matter will necessitate travel to 
location. All 


that educational films will cost more in the 


of characters and scenery. 


secure proper indications are 
future than at present. 

Nor did I overlook the fact that the success 
of the film was largely due to its use in the 
army camps. Here was its widest use and this 
use was directly responsible for its translation 
into foreign languages. Incidentally, this use 


served to advertise the film widely and furn 


ished the highest endorsement. Under peace 
conditions. its use would have been much 
more restricted and its recognition would 


have been slower. 

The film dealt with the subject of sex edu 
cation in which human interest is universal 
and for the spread of which there are many 
well established institutions. I recognized the 
fact that the endorsement of the film was due 
less to the film method of presentation than 
to the highly special nature of its subject 
timeliness of its release in 


matter and the 


war time. 
With all of my enthusiasm for motion pic- 
tures and my their use | 


creat interest in 


could see no possible way by which they 
could be made to be self-supporting while, 
at the same time, they maintained the highest 
pedagogical standards. My experience, and 
the experience of all producers who have the 
courage to face the facts, has justified this 
belief. 

The space of this paper does not permit 
a more elaborate analysis of the economics 
of produc tion and distribution of motion pic- 


tures. There is much that I wish to say rela- 
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tive to the big constructive plan on which I 
am now at work. I need only state here that 
more than ten years of active work in motion 
picture education have convinced me that no 
amount of business organization or efficiency 
of production will offset the fundamental 
economic handicaps which confront the pro- 
ducer of educational films. Here are three 
conclusions from experience: 
|. The life of film used in schools is 
short compared with the life of the 
same film when used in theatres. 
2. The 


rented exclusively to schools, scarce- 


~ 


revenue derived from films, 


ly returns the cost of the print with- 
life. 
3. The limited life of prints and the 


in its useful 


smaller rental from schools makes 
it unlikely that profits from such 
rentals will ever repay the produc- 
tion cost of the negative. 
These limitations, however, do not fully 
apply to the producer of dramatic motion 


pictures for the following reasons: 


The organization of the industry is such 
that intensive salesmanship will produce large 
revenue from the big “first run” theatres. 
Thereafter the film is circuited through the 
smaller theatres at decreasing rental in pro- 
portion to the size and importance of the 
theatre and the newness of the film. By the 
end of eighteen months the average theatrical 
production has depreciated from a value of 
$100,000 to nothing, or at most, a very 
nominal sum. The old prints are then avail- 
able to the schools at a rental which they 
can afford. 

But even while the schools are using the 
films, other prints have been sent to foreign 
countries and are earning 20% additional 
revenue. It is only because of the high initial 
rentals and the intensive salesmanship used 
by the dramatic “movies” that such films are 
ever available in schools at any price. Fur- 
thermore this accounts for the fact that when 
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the old prints are worn out it is rare that 
the negative is reprinted for the non-theat- 
rical market, since the return from purely 
educational use will scarcely pay the cost. 
Eighty per cent of visual education by mo- 
tion pictures is still supplied by theatrical 
films which have largely outgrown the use- 
fulness for which they were planned. The 
other twenty per cent of the productions have 


been made in one of three ways: 


One: By individuals (or corporations) who 
have spent their personal funds (or the funds 
of stockholders) in an effort to provide visual 
material. Most of this money has been lost 
as far as the investment is concerned. 

Two: By individuals or corporations who 
charged the production in whole or in part 
to advertising. These films have been decid- 
edly useful in education and have often fully 
justified the outlay. 

Three: By institutions which have made 
the productions on a non-commercial basis. 
The films made by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Rockefeller Foundation offer 
examples of such non-profit production. 

It is apparent that no dependable source of 
supply will be provided by individuals (how- 
ever enthusiastic) who are doomed to lose the 
bulk of their savings in the process. Further- 
more, | prophesy that the task of the educa- 
tional stock seller will (and should) become 
increasingly hard. My arguments may be 
wrong but the burden of proof falls on the 
promoter who is willing to gamble with the 
investor's money. 

The films made by firms for advertising 
purposes are often the very finest of educa- 
tional material. Our very civilization is 
bound up with our commerce and the inform- 
ation on commercial processes gained from 
advertising films is a genuine contribution to 
education. Certain advertisers have been 
broad enough in their vision to produce films 
in which advertising is only incidental and 
these productions have, in general, even 
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higher value. These films lose their value how- 
ever when they are used by distributors in 
order to carry the circulation cost of purely 
educational films. Education must be free and 
not for long will wise schoolmen tolerate a 
system which compels them to use a film on a 
commercial subject in order to secure a truly 
educational film on the subject which they are 
really anxious to teach. 

The production of films by institutions 
which are not expected to pay dividends, or 
to justify the outlay by advertising value, 
offers the highest possibility for public ser- 
vice through films. It is along this line that I 
look for the greatest progress in the move- 
ment for visual education. 

As I have indicated before, my earnings 
from successful films and professional ser- 
vices had just about equalled my outlay for 
equipment and for the production of negatives 
which had not yet earned their production 
cost. I had the equipment, the experience and 
the enthusiasm but was extremely limited for 
working capital. Furthermore I had condi- 
tioned my enthusiasm by contact with stern 
reality, and saw no hope of solution of my 
problem by further production of motion 
pictures. 

Accordingly | turned my attention to the 
making of lantern slides and stereographs of 
natural history subjects. This had long been 
a hobby with me but motion pictures had 
absorbed my whole attention and I had under- 
estimated the tremendous importance — of 
other visual aids. 

My library of negatives was, of necessity, 
small. The stereoscopic series soon included 
a set of California Wild Flowers and a few 
studies of Marine Life while the lantern slides 
were largely limited to a single set of 100 
entitled “Amoeba to Man.” This set was 
compiled in response to definite requests for 
material to illustrate a course in General 
Zoology. 

[ soon discovered that the production of 


slides and stereographs could be’ conducted 
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for a profit which was denied to the producer 
of films. The production expense was not ex- 
cessive and sales were readily made, so that 
it was possible to get a return on the invest- 
ment within reasonable time. In fact, it was 
soon apparent that my business was actually 
meeting its operating expenses without being 
a drain upon earnings from other sources. 
And about this time I read in “The Educa- 
Mr. Carlos E. 


Cummings which crystalized my thinking into 


tional Screen” an article by 
a comprehensive plan for Visual Education. 
I refer interested readers to this paper because 
find 


which 


they will there a statement of funda- 


mentals cannot be contradicted. | 


regard my scheme as only an extension of the 


basic. idea which Mr. Cummings _ there 


presents. 
Briefly. 


negatives operated on a non-profit basis from 


his scheme calls for a library of 


which slides will be made on demand. My 
scheme extends his by including a technical 
staff to produce additional negatives and by 
a plan to have the slides organized into 
definite lectures published in a_ journal. 
Furthermore my scheme provides for the pro- 
duction of motion pictures of such subjects 
as warrant the expense. 


Already. | 


steps to pul this scheme 


have taken the necessary legal 
into operation. Ap 
plication has been made for the incorporation 


of the “Visual 


non-profit corporation and at least half of 


Kducation Foundation” as a 


the trustees have been named and have ac- 


cepted their responsibilities. At the same 
time, the project is only in the preliminary 
stages and to those who are skeptical my plans 
may seem visionary. 

Accordingly I wish to ask the privilege of 
We shall assume that 
that vear the Visual 
fully 


functions 


indulging in prophesy. 
1935 for by 


Foundation 


the vear is 
have been 


Its full 


will have been achieved in practice. 


Education will 


established and equipped. 


The Foundation consists of a self-perpetua 


ting board of twenty-five trustees selected for 
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They 


members of the faculty of the great univer- 


their wide cultural interests. are 


sities of California,—Architects, Engineers, 
Doctors, Ministers, Scientists, Financiers and 
without re- 
mumeration for a term of five years and select 


Lawyers. - These trustees serve 
their officers and successors. 
The Foundation is administrated by a Di- 
He is directly 
responsible to the trustees and holds office 


rector with a technical staff. 


at their pleasure. The funds are in the hands 
of a Comptroller responsible to the trustees 
to whom a regular accounting will be given. 

The Foundation is primarily a depository 
kinds,—stills, 


scopics and motion pictures. These negatives 


for negatives of all stereo- 
are in the keeping of a Librarian capable of 
accessioning and cross-referencing unlimited 
quantities of material on all subjects. In a 
separate building are housed a_ parallel 
library of transparencies by which broken 
negatives may be replaced or duplicate nega- 
tives made for exchange with other institu- 
tions. Here, also, are housed the motion pic- 
ture “master prints” for a similar use. 

Every refinement of constant temperature, 
air conditioning, maintenance of vapor ten- 
sions, physical inspection and measurement of 
negatives at regular intervals insure the long- 
est possible life to that erratic and volatile 


substance— celluloid and the photographic 


image which it carries. How long such 
negatives will last, no one may say. But 


housed by the Foundation, such negatives will 
last the limit to which personal care and 
scientific storage may extend them. 

The negatives in the library are acquired by 
sift, by purchase, by exchange and by the 
personal efforts of the photographic staff. 
\il negatives acquired by gift or exchange are 
held in a trust and may not be considered as 
assets or be subject to seizure by creditors. 
They are thus held beyond any vicissitudes of 
that the 
discontinued or fail, 


administration and, in the event 


Foundation should be 


the entire collection is to be turned over as a 
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unit to a designated, non-commercial institu- 
tion to be selected by the trustees. 

The technical photographic staff includes 
experts in photomicrography, Natural History 
photography, stereoscopic photography, 
travel and pictorial photography and motion 
pictures for education. Especial efforts are 
directed to “socialized photography,” the 
interpretation through the camera of scenes 
with human significance. The finest equip- 
ment obtainable permits the highest refine- 
ment of photographic technique. There is 
ample space for stages, hot houses and 
aquariums, and dwelling houses for visiting 
producers and collaborators. 

In the dark rooms are produced lantern 
slides, stereographs, enlargements, strip films 
and motion pictures as demand warrants. 

Trained artists produce the charts and 
drawings essential to scientific illustration, 
while expert colorists tint lantern slides or 
other photographs with accuracy. 

Editors collaborate with authorities to com- 
pile lectures on standard subjects and such 
lectures are published in a journal which is 
profusely illustrated with material’ from the 
library. Sets of lantern slides are made up to 
illustrate the lectures and such slides and 
lectures are made available to the public 
through many museums and public libraries. 
The journal has become a permanent contri- 
bution and is issued regularly to members 
and subscribers. 

One department, headed by a Psychologist 
keeps closely in touch with the varying re- 
quirements of teachers. Experiments are con- 
stantly undertaken to find more and more 
effective ways in which the visual method 
may be applied and the production policies 
are shaped by the school room practice. 

This list does not, by any means, exhaust 
the useful activities of the Foundation but 
sufficient has been indicated to show that it 
will become an extremely useful center for 
the manufacture, exchange, and distribution 
of visual material with explanatory texts. 
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The income of the Foundation will be de- 
rived from various sources: 


1. From membership of various classes. 
(Annual, Sustaining, Life, etc.) 

2. From gifts and bequests. 

3. From the sale of visual material in 
all forms. 

4. From charges for technical work of 
all kinds and for the storage of films 
and negative collections. 

Every effort will be made to approximate 
or reach a self-sustaining basis but for a long 
time the Foundation must depend upon other 
than its earnings for support. Good business 
management indicates the prompt creation of 
a fund, the income of which will in time 
serve to carry all of the “overhead” expense 
and thus help to let the operations be self- 
supporting and earn a profit. 

All profits from every source will be turned 
into a general fund which will be disbursed 
as follows: 

1. By action of the executive committee, 

some may be placed in the endow 


ment fund as suggested above. 


nN 


Expeditions of various sorts may be 
financed to secure photographs not 
otherwise available. 

3. Motion picture productions may be 
undertaken in subjects which war- 
rant this treatment. The prints will 
be sold for a small margin of profit 
or at cost in order to make motion 
pictures more widely useful. 

At the time this article is written, less than 
two weeks have been given to the active work 
of organization and it may seem presump- 
tuous to outline so glibly the far-reaching 
activities of an Institution as large as that 
which | plan. 

However, I have just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the East and I have had 
many opportunities to outline my views and 
to have them refined and modified by criti- 
cisms. Everywhere I have met a most helpful 
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spirit of co-operation while kindly sugges- 
tions and offers of material have proved the 
feel 


justified in saying that this plan in its essen- 


genuineness of unselfish interest. I 
tial features has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of men who have given this work their 
attention. My 


borne out by the judgment of many others, 


earnest definite conviction, 
has justified my efforts to place this plan in 
immediate operation on a small scale and to 
look for support and a healthy growth as ac- 
complishment warrants. 

The only criticisms of importance come 
from those who feel that Visual Education 
should be on an open competitive basis as is 
the case with textbooks, and another (whose 
who is “constitutionally 


opinion | value) 


opposed to endowments.” 

Relative to the first objection, I do not feel 
inclined to force my personal opinions be- 
cause I am not well informed as to the cost of 
producing textbooks on a competitive basis. 
Relative to films, | speak with authority when 
I repeat that motion pictures for education 
cannot be profitably undertaken even without 
competition. Other forms of photographs, 
such as the slide and stereograph, while 
cheaper than films, are still expensive as com- 
pared with printing. It is possible that compet- 
ing firms might produce visual material but, 
in practice, it has always been found better to 
buy out competition. Certain it is that com- 
petition would necessitate enormous expend- 
itures in duplication of library material and 
shut out access to the 


would definitely 


libraries of non-profit institutions by ex- 


change. Under such competition, with the 
small margin of profit, quality and accuracy 
must yield to cost accounting. Accuracy of 
labelling and coloring cannot be carried be- 
yond the point where profits are absorbed in 


these operations. 


The non-profit Foundation 


can color and label without regard to cost be- 
cause its primary purpose is service and not 
profit. Expensive subjects will be partially 
off-set by the volume of simple subjects sold 
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at a profit while the endowment fund will take 
account of any deficit. 

The objection to the endowment feature 
may best be answered by referring to certain 
well-established cultural institutions in our 
American life. 

In the first place, we have the precedent 
of the public school system itself. Here, 
education is placed definitely on a basis where 
it is not expected to pay its way and equal 
opportunity is extended to all who wish to 
learn. 

Our great symphonies are all on an endow- 
ment basis because organizations so large and 
with such diverse programs, cannot possibly 
meet 


expenses. Where symphonies are not 


endowed, the organization must be smaller, 
and 


usually compelled to cheapen their art by 


the directors inferior, the artists are 
playing in cafes. It is only when such music 
is lifted above commercial competition that 
the artist may devote his full enthusiasm to 
perfecting his technique and only then does 
the highest musical art result. 

Our libraries are free to all who will enter 
their doors. An enormous range of literature 
awaits the student in the most diverse fields of 
knowledge. On a competitive basis the less 
used volumes would be eliminated and study 
would in time be limited to the small group of 
volumes which fit the intelligence of the mass. 

The museums of America offer a remark- 
able parallel and justify my contention that 
widest usefulness, 


visual education, in its 


must be divorced from commercial limita- 
tions. Commercialism in museums could pro- 
duce nothing better than a Barnum who “gave 
what the public wants” and “what the public 
will pay to see.” The highest technique of 
taxidermy, the careful research of scholars, 
the patient exploration of scientists were im- 
possible to the commercial viewpoint which 
recognized only that “the public likes to be 
humbugged.” 

Today, on a non-profit basis, our great 


American and Field Museums (to name only 


(Concluded on page 348) 
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A Colonial Textile Room (Part IT) 


Old-Time Domestic Textile Industry Illustrated in a 
Working Museum of History 


Epwarp C. Pace, State Normal School, DeKalb, Ill. 


HILE spinning, great care could not 

be given to the manner of winding 

onto the spools. Hence the yarn 
afterwards was wound into skeins on reels 
in order that the strands of warp might all 
be of the same length and in order that the 
weft (woof) might be compactly and evenly 
wound onto bobbins so that it would unwind 
readily when in the shuttle. These reels were 
of various sorts. Figure 5 exhibits a quintet 
of reels. The first one at the left is very 
crude throughout. Its base is made of two 
crooked roots, roughly shaped and crossed, 
so as to make four legs. Pretty well au- 


thenticated family tradition indicates that it 
was made in New Hampshire early in the 
eighteenth century. The next reel is the rem- 
nant of a clock-reel. This was so devised 
that with a certain number of revolutions of 
the arms there would be a click, indicating 
that it was time to snip off the yarn for one 
length of warp. The cut shows quite clearly 
the hand-carved wooden worm. In these days 
when everybody drives an automobile, it is 
probable that even a woman reader will 
understand what a worm-gearing is. The cog- 
wheel which worked into this worm has be- 


come lost somewhere along the generations of 
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Figure 5. A Quintet of Old Reels. A Corner of the Textile Room 
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Figure 6. 


the existence of this reel. The fourth instru- 
ment is another ancient clock-reel which is 
complete in all its parts and its workings 
can be observed by looking into the top of 
the boxing. The third reel is not very old 
and is of a rather common type and deserves 
The little one 


on the floor, leaning against the wall, is a 


ho particular mention here. 


“reg’lar feller.” called a niddy-noddy. It is 
worked by hand with a sort of irregular sea- 
sick wobble which cannot be described. K 
must be seen to be appreciated. It> is “of 
ancient New England lineage. There was 
used another reel of a collapsible sort, com- 
monly called a swift, which we do not possess 
but very much desire in order to complete the 
representation of the most important types. 

The wall-case in the picture contains a col- 
lection of various kinds of hand-wrought 


textiles. One shelfful came from the Philip- 


Warping Yarn 


pines; most of another from Hawai‘. The 
bundle hanging in the corner is flax as it 
was pulled, before going threugh any pre- 
paration for use. The mats hanging on the 
wall are petates from the Philippines. 
Afterskeining, the yarn was wound by a 
quilling-wheel onto spools in case it was to 
be used for warp and onto quills (bobbins) 
in case it was to be used for weft (woof). 
The winding‘:of the weft was a more partic- 
ular undertaking than that of the warp. The 
quilling wheel was somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance to a spinning-wheel, but was simpler. 
In fact, by a slight adaption, a spinning- 
wheel was not infrequently used for quilling. 
We do not have a quilling-wheel in the mu- 
seum, but we have the most important parts. 
Unless we find a complete one soon, we will 
have one constructed, making use of the parts 


we have as far as they will go. 
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After the skeining and the spooling and 
quilling, the next step in getting the yarn 
ready for weaving was the warping. This 
was the process of getting the longitudinal 
threads for the fabric (warp) into bundles 
(bouts) so that they could be conveniently 
attached to the rear beam (warp-beam) of 
the loom. Figure 6 shows sufficiently the 
general character of the warping process 
The spool-rack, with the individual threads 
wound on separate spools, is at the left. These 
threads, in groups, are being transferred to 
the warping-wheel at the right. 

When a sufficient amount of warp for the 
fabric designed is ready, it is transferred to 
the warp-beam. It is useless to try to describe 
in detail the process of setting-up the piece. 
Figure 7 will help to convey at least a general 
idea of the loom as set-up and working. 

This particular loom is an interesting old 


relic. It is entirely home-made. Though 
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rudely constructed, it is in perfect working 
order. It has a monstrous frame of 4x4 and 
1x6 timbers. Every joint is pinned or mor- 
tised and tenoned and wedged together. 
Hardly any iron is used in its construction, 
It served for many years in the making of 
cloth and then for a generation in the making 
of carpets. Later it was relegated for a long 
time to the loft of a barn. After such a 
period of disuse, an implement of this sort 
is almost sure to have lost many of its parts, 
But this one was remarkably complete not 
only in all its parts but even in its appurte. 
nances. At that we only beat the wood chop- 
per by about forty-eight hours before all of it 
would have gone into the kindling pile. There 
seems to be a protecting providence which 
sometimes shields a museum man from dis- 
astrous consequences. The shuttle in the 
hand of the weaver once belonged in the 


Standish family of Massachusetts. 























Figure 7. Weaving on the Great Loom 
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Figure 8. Weaving on Two Types of Tape-loom 
Besides cloth of all kinds, the people of appliances, all these operations by which 
old-time needed fabrics of other kinds. The former generations provided themselves with 
last picture shows two types of simple looms, clothing materials, one cannot fail to wonder 


called tape-looms, on which were woven tape, how they found time to do it. .Then we re- 


braid, garters, “galluses,” and other such nar- collect that they still had to make up the 


row fabrics. clothing, the bed-linens, etc. We also have 


After following through, with the actual many reminders of their weaving straw hats 
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for the men and straw bonnets for the women, 
of their making wonderful patch-work quilts, 
of their working intricate samplers, of their 
hemstitching and doing many sorts of fancy 
work, and so on ad infinitum. When we re- 
member that all such activities were in only 
one field of their domestic life, we become 
profoundly impressed with what a serious 
matter making a living must have been to 
those people of the days of yore. 

The ponderous thump of the flax-brake, the 
scratch, scratch of the wool-cards, the whirr 
of the spinning-wheel, the click of the clock- 
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reel, the thwack of the batten (beater) of the 
loom are no longer heard in the home. Van. 
ished are the busy hands and feet of the 
toilers of yesterday. But we of today can 
gather together their implements of toil, fol- 
low the processes they employed, and in some 
measure breathe again the atmosphere in 
which they lived. Someone has said that the 
“supreme difficulty of the historian is to make 
the past thinkable.” Whatever helps to make 
the past thinkable goes far toward making it 


live again. 


Visual Aids and Intelligence 
JoserH J. WEBER, 


University of Arkansas 


RE visual aids a sort of Mellon’s Food 

for scholastic babes? Are they the 

milk of human kindness in a cruel 

world of linguistic symbolism? Are they the 
stuff that helps grow intelligence? What role 
do visual aids play in mental development? 
Let me continue this thought in the form 
of a few problems. There is first of all the 
problem of retardation. The number of re- 
tarded pupils in our public schools runs into 
the millions. The great majority of them are 
repeaters. Repeating a grade costs the school 
money. Can repeating be prevented? Some 
schoolmen think that it can not, that it is 
inevitable. Their reasons are various. One 
explanation gives as the sole cause of retard- 
ation, limited mental capacity. Another holds 
that failure is necessary to keep up school 
standards. Still another assumes that the 
school exists primarily for the selection of 
the gifted pupils. Then, on the contrary, 
other schoolmen think repeating can be pre- 
vented. These are the progressive educators. 
They put their faith in the project method, 
individual instruction, promotion by subject, 


ability grouping, and so forth. They are 
right, of course. The project method will 
lessen retardation; so will individual instruc- 


tion; so will promotion by subject; so will 
ability grouping; and any combination of 
them will do so even better. But why? Is it 
because all these methods utilize a common 
principle which does the work? I believe so, 
and it is the purpose of my address to demon- 
strate the soundness of this principle. 

Then the next problem, that of elimination. 
This is a natural consequence of retardation. 
While not all the elimination is caused by 
retardation, we can safely infer that most of 
it is. Whatever will prevent retardation will 
also reduce elimination. A pupil who is mak- 
ing interesting progress is not anxious to 
leave school. As in the case of retardation, 
I believe that the principle just alluded to, 
when practically applied, will also reduce 
elimination. 

Next there is the problem of economy in 
the learning process. Much present-day in- 
struction is extremely wasteful. We take ten 
minutes to present a fact that can be presented 
otherwise in one minute, and more vividly. 
Again, we present some subject matter in such 
a way that its comprehension by the pupil is 
outright hopeless. Unfortunately teachers are 
most like the bright pupils in their classes; 


hence, when the subject matter has been pre- 
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sented in a way that seems plain to them and 
is readily grasped by the bright pupils, they 
feel that their duty has been done. Any pre- 
sentation, however, which is grasped by only 
a few, causes a serious waste in the learning 
process among the many. Such a procedure 
leaves in its wake loss of interest, misunder- 
standing, dissatisfaction, discouragement, and 
confirmed ignorance. 

Other problems may be raised for discus- 
sion, but I shall mention only one more at 
this time; namely, what can be done with the 
slow pupil who never really catches up with 
the class work? What is it that he lacks? 
Can that deficiency be compensated for to a 
certain extent? I believe it can, and I feel 
that I have proof back of my remedy, which is 
the same as that for loss in progress, atten- 
dance, and learning economy. 

I have repeatedly hinted at a single prin- 
ciple which, if properly applied, would ame- 
liorate many ills of present-day education. It 
is not a panacea, however. It will not do the 
work by magic. Subject matter must still re- 
main the diet and the teacher still the cook. 
This principle which I am alluding to may 
appropriately be termed an_ educational 
vitamin. But rather than to state it outright, 
I prefer merely to suggest it to your imagina- 
tion with the aid of experimental evidence. 

By way of introduction, let me inform you 
of two investigations. The first of these | 
made for my doctor’s thesis in New York City 
in the winter of 1920-21. In working up the 
results of one of the experiments, I noticed 
that at times the scores would scatter more 
than at others, that is, the distribution would 
appear flattened in one case and more peaked 
in the other. Since several methods of pre- 
sentation were involved, I suspected a rela- 
tionship between the spread of the scores and 
the different methods. The various methods 
can easily be grouped into two types; in one 
type a certain lesson was taught with the aid 
of a motion picture film, while in the othe 


the presentation was without the aid of the 
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film. Comparing the two typical methods, I 
discovered that the variability of the “film- 
lesson” presentation was consistently smaller 
than that of the “lesson-review” method— 
8.6 units for the aided lesson and 9.5 for the 
unaided, a difference of nearly one entire unit. 

This suggested an interesting hypothesis. 
If the spread of the scores from a visually 
aided lesson be less than that from an unaided 
presentation, the concentration of the scores 
may be explained by postulating that pictures 
help the dull pupils more than they help the 
bright, or that the dull pupils are more in 
need of illustrative material than are the 
bright. In reality it may not be a case of 
“dull versus bright.” The correct inference 
may be that pictures help the inexperienced 
pupils more than they help the experienced. 
Moreover, it is not improbable that both in- 
ferences rest upon some sound psychological 
ground. Here is a graph to illustrate my 
point: 





| DULL OR IMMATURE 








AVERAGE | 





| BRIGHT | 
Figure showing relative improvement 
effected apparently by the use of visual 
aids in the case of bright, average, and 
dull or immature pupils. 

Since the hypothesis kept haunting me, I 
decided to look for more data; and so in my 
second investigation, which I made at Law- 
rence, Kansas, the following winter, I planned 
one of the experiments with this problem in 
view. Eventually it became a problem of cor- 
relation between the difference in favor of 
the aided presentation and the two important 
phases of intelligence, namely, mental age 


and the intelligence quotient. 


Technical Considerations 
Now we are on technical ground; and unless we 
screw our attention to the highest intensity, we may 


lose our bearings 
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What is meant by the difference in favor of the 
aided lesson? How was it computed? In the first 
place, all the pupils in the experimental group were 
taught two homologous lessons, one aided by pic- 
tures and the other unaided. Homologous means 
similar in make-up. Each 
course, followed by a test. 
produced two scores, one for the aided lesson and 


presentation was, of 
Accordingly each pupil 
the other for the unaided. In the latter case his score 
was denoted by X. Suppose that it was 30. In the 
aided lesson, on the contrary, the pupil’s score was 
denoted by X plus D. Assume that it was 35. Since 
in this illustration X is 30, D manifestly has a value 
of 5. Sometimes D was more than 5, sometimes less, 
and sometimes it even was negative, as can be easily 
understood. No matter what the amount, D always 


stood for the difference between the pupil’s score 


from the aided lesson and his score from the unaided 
one. 

Mental age, we all know, stands for the degree of 
mental maturity the pupil has reached. For example, 
a perfectly normal ten-year-old child has a mental 
age of ten. This is so by definition. A bright child 
of the same calendar age has necessarily a higher 
mental age than ten, while a dull ten-year-old is 
just as certainly less than ten years old mentally. 

The intelligence quotient is simply an index of 
rate of 


the child’s capacity for learning, or his 


mental development. It is obtained by dividing the 
mental age by the calendar, or chronological, age. 
In a perfectly normal child the intelligence quotient, 
again by definition, is 1.00. A bright child’s intel- 
ligence quotient is above 1.00 while a dull child’s 
quotient is below 1.00. An imbecile’s I. Q. may be 
anywhere between .50 and .70; while, on the other 
hand, an I. Q. of 1.40 prompts us to suspect a po- 
tential genius. 

Perhaps I should also explain the term “correla- 
tion.” Correlation means that two facts vary with 
each other. They need, of course, not vary in the 
same direction but they must correspond. A trio of 
illustrations will make this clear, I believe. Imagine 
five college co-eds before you. Let us give them real 
names, for the sake of emphasis. They are Mary, 
Aileen, Martha, Fay, and Myrtle. The two qualities 
between which we wish to run the first correlation 
are “studiousness” and “scholarship.” Let us assume 
that Mary stood highest in both studiousness and 
scholarship, that Aileen stood second highest in both, 
Martha third, Fay fourth, and Myrtle fifth, or lowest 
in both. Obviously there is perfect correspondence 
then between the two qualities. In a case like this 
we say that the correlation is plus 1.00, which means 


that it is perfect and positive. Why positive? Be- 


cause the two qualities vary in the same direction, 
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high in one goes with high in the other, and low in 
one goes with low in the other. 

take the two 
“sociability.” By 


For our second illustration let us 


traits “studiousness” and socia- 
bility I mean here an inordinate capacity for social 
dates. Let us assume now that Mary stood highest 
in studiousness and lowest in sociability, that is, she 
the hardest and had the 


dates; let us assume further that Aileen stood second 


studied least number of 
from the top in studiousness and second from the 
bottom in sociability, and so on, until we come to 
Myrtle who studied least and had the largest number 
of dates. 
spondence between the two traits in question; but 


Obviously there is again a perfect corre- 


instead of varying together, they vary in opposite 
that is, 
the other and low in one goes with high in the other. 


directions, high in one trait with low in 
Such a correlation is also denoted by 1.00, but a 
minus sign is placed before the number to indicate 
that the correlation is negative. We have, then, two 
kinds of correlation, positive and negative; and each 
may be perfect, or 1.00. 

Let us take “studious 
ness” and “parental wealth,” and correlate these two 


Then our third illustration. 


facts. Suppose the outcome to be this; Mary who is 


highest in studiousness has a father who is just 
moderately wealthy, that is, ranks third among the 
five; Aileen, who is second in studiousness has the 
of all; Martha 
first, that is, has the wealthiest parents; Fay fourth 


and second highest, and Myrtle fifth and second 


poorest parents stands third and 


lowest. Obviously the correlation is not perfect; 


neither do we know whether it is entirely absent. 
or zero, as would be the case between studiousness 
and color of hair. By actual computation the fore- 
going correlation is found to be minus .1]. This can 
be interpreted to mean that parental wealth may be 
inversely related to studiousness in the case of col 
While 


popularity, popularity interferes with studiousness: 


lege co-eds. parental wealth makes for 
hence the negative correspondence. The correspond 
ence is not perfect, of course; but anyone can see 
that, assuming all the co-eds to be mentally equal, 
parental opulence is conducive to a lowered studious 
ness. So much for illustrations. 

Now in arriving at the correlation between the 
difference in favor of the aided lesson and mental 
age, forty-two pairs of scores were used; and the 
same number formed also the basis for correlating 
Both 


because the number of cases was rather small and 


the difference with the intelligence quotient. 


the distribution of the differences quite irregular, 
the Spearman co-efficient p was computed instead of 


the more reliable Pearson r, with these results: 
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Mental Intelligence 
Age Quotient 
Difference in Favor of 
Aided Lesson 31 — 97 
S. D. r (converted from p) +.14 +15 


Statistically, the above co-efficients are not reli- 
able; but to me they are nevertheless significant, for 
they substantiate the findings from the first investi- 


gation. 


A Fundamental Principle to be Derived 
But what is the principle in question? In 
order to apprehend it fully, it is necessary 
that we understand all the terms involved. 
One of the terms used in stating the prin- 


‘ 


ciple is “objective,” and close synonyms of it 


are “concrete” and “perceptual.” Anything 
is perceptual if it can be seen, heard, or felt; 
any idea is concrete if it recalls common ex- 
periences in many people; and any fact is 
objective if it means practically the same to 
different human beings. 

Another term is “subjective,” and close 
synonyms are “abstract” and “conceptual.” 
Conceptual, though seemingly far removed 
from perceptual, is nevertheless closely re- 
lated to it. In a similar way abstract and sub- 
jective are the antipodes of concrete and 
objective. Illustrations may help us to under- 
stand these terms more fully. “Inch” is objec- 
tive, while “length’ is more or less subjective; 
“Johnny broke a window” is concrete while 
“education and democracy” is_ relatively 
abstract; and reading this paper is a percep- 
tual experience on your part, while wondering 
what that principle is going to be is a con- 
ceptual process. 

The third and last term is “intelligence;” 
and since | have already hinted at its mean- 
ing and explained two important phases of it, 
namely, mental age and the intelligence quo- 
tient, all there remains to be done now is to 
give a summary definition. This definition 
will differ somewhat from the stock definition 
of the psychologist in so far as it includes the 
For the 
intelligence 


training received from experience. 


purpose of this paper, then, 
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means the ability of the individual to adjust 
The 


term “ability” is to be taken as a synonym of 


himself to his worldly environment. 


neither native capacity nor required training, 
but rather as a product resulting from the 
interaction of these two factors. 

One of the shining characteristics of intel- 
ligence is the capacity for abstract thinking; 
and there are great individual differences in 
this capacity among human beings. This is 
how we come to know dull from bright pupils. 
Bright pupils easily rise to high conceptual 
levels in their reasoning, while dull pupils 
must forever trail their laborious thinking on 
perceptual ground. But 
ferred from this that bright pupils are inde- 
pendent of perceptual learning. Fools, it is 


it must not be in- 


true, learn only from experience, but so also 
do wise men. Not only that, but in compar- 
ison with fools, they learn a great deal more 
from each experience and the quality of their 
learning is higher. Because of their intellec- 
tual acuity they interrelate similar experiences 
and draw many inferences from them, which 
fools do not. 

One reason why bright pupils often appear 
to learn without experience is that they so 
frequently bring ready-made to class the per- 
ceptual learning which is relevant to the con- 
activities, or thinking that is de- 
If a bright pupil under- 
stands from a verbal explanation how a canal 
lock works, it is because by his mental alert- 


ceptual 
manded of them. 


ness he has gained highly relevant experiences 
previously and is now making the best use of 
them by abstraction. The dull pupil, on the 
other hand, because of his mental stupidity, 
inattention, and lack of interest, has either not 
had the relevant experiences or lacks the 
power to draw the analogy, which is so easy 
for the bright pupil to do. Discerning simil- 
arities, we remember, is the feature eccen- 
tricity of genius. 

If fools learn only by experience, our 
teachers evidently fail to appreciate this truth, 
in view of the fact that they try to induce dull 
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pupils to learn from words instead of from 
experiences. Day after day, millions of 
school children knit their brows in a V in 
attempt to understand what their work is all 
about; but all they seem to get from their 
teachers is more and more verbalism. When 
shall we wake up to the fact that teaching 


methods must become objective. 


The school of fifty years ago could better 
afford 


population averaged a higher level of intel- 


to neglect objective methods. Its 
ligence and the range of individual differ- 
ences was less, mainly because fewer dull 
pupils were in attendance; furthermore, those 
who did attend were over-age in the light of 
present-day standards; accordingly they 
brought a larger store of experiences to 
school with them; and this apperceptive mass 
was more varied and therefore richer than it 
is today. The pupils were acquainted with 
domestic animals; they could handle farm 
tools; and they knew the rudiments of many 
crafts. Families were larger and _ self-sup- 
porting; social life, though less cultured, was 
more pervasive; and there was little speciali- 
zation and consequently a great deal of 
All this the pupil 


brought to school with him; and because of 


human understanding. 


it he better understood his teacher who, for- 


‘ 


tunately, was not a “specialist” but taught 
intuitively a course of studies which was rela- 
tively simple. If, under such circumstances, 
the method of instruction was unsound, the 
harm was not so great, as the pupil had the 
necessary background of experience to make 
his own interpretations. 

But today it is different. 
children 


Our 
have 


public 


schools house who never 
noticed the moon, who think milk originates 
in bottles, who think Venezuela is a disease. 
What good will it do to tell a child that the 
moon is a satellite, that milk is obtained from 
cows, or that Venezuela is a country, if his 
reactions are that a satellite is a funny-sound- 


ing word, that a cow is part of the “contented” 


picture on a tin can, or that a country is a 
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place where you are sent for two weeks if you 
are lucky enough to become a beneficiary of 
Life’s Fresh Air Fund. 

We should not use language in our schools 
that does not connect with some experience in 
each pupil’s life; and if we wish to increase 
his vocabulary, each word must come as a 
symbol that is applied to a mental abstraction 
in the child’s mind; and this mental abstrac- 
tion—as the term abstraction implies—must 
be a kind of intellectual vapor that arises 
from a lake of deep sensory experience. 

Let us not get the impression, however, that 
language is non-essential in the learning proc- 
ess. On the contrary, it plays a very impor- 
tant role in mental development. It has a 
fairly high correlation with reasoning ability. 
Again, modern methods should not be criti- 
cised because they are so largely linguistic. 
The shortcoming is not that they are linguis- 
tic, but that they are too exclusively linguis- 
tic. They take too much pupil experience 
for granted. In this they are wrong and very 
wasteful. Sense realism must forever remain 
the basis of thinking, which, in turn, then is 
done largely by means of verbal symbolism. 
But verbal symbols do a child no good if he 
does not know what they stand for. Words 
are merely a medium between sensory expe- 
rience and higher thought. Language is the 
air upon a mountain of experience through 
which the eagle of higher thought soars. 

Just before I state the long-heralded prin- 
ciple, I feel impelled, in the interests of clear- 
ness, to reiterate in the form of a summary, 
the main points of my discussion so far. | 
may begin by saying that there is too much 
verbalism in our schools and too little pupil 
experience to support it. Experience is basal 
to all mental development. It is the digestive 
process which transforms raw sensations into 
the substance of intelligence. Next, all learn- 
ing proceeds from perceptual responses to 
conceptual activity; that is, all learning begins 
with objective situations and rises to sub- 


jective contemplation. Or, all learning grows 


(Concluded on page 348) 
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What to Look for Out 


LucILE V. 


“There the bluet blossoms wink, 
Constellating heavens of moss; 
And around the wood pool’s brink 
Iris flowers their bonnets toss: 
There the bird’s-foot violet 
And the wind flower thickly set 
Magic snares for hearts that cross, 
Wildwood 

HOUGH early Summer still keeps the 


exquisite daintiness and the richness of 


wandered, at a loss.” 


form and color that were Spring’s, she 

has added to her store of beauty innumerable 
hosts of brilliant flowers that Spring has never 
known. Lavishly she has scattered them afar 
sun-flecked woodlands, open marshes, wind- 
swept plains and chill Alpine meadows wear 
her garlands. Spring could summon the lily- 
pad, but only Summer can call forth the 
great, waxy-white blossoms. Besides these, 
however, she has added the butterflies to her 
aerial creatures—as 


pageantry. Dainty, 


ephemeral as the flowers they light upon. 


| strangely Nature has adapted the 
flowers to thei 


has apportioned them so that all the flowers 


W inged visitors. She 








Like pale ghosts the Indian Pipes gleam on 
the dark forest floor 


not served by wind will be cared for, and all 
the nectar-seekers will be fed. Follow the 
droning bumblebee and you will see that to 
him she has given such as the columbines, the 
rhodora, the horse-chestnut, and the gentians; 


for the night moths she has reserved the state 
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of Doors This Month 


BERG 

ly thorn apple, the nicotina and the evening 
primrose; some she has made accessible to 
the flies and wasps; but to the honey-bee she 
has made no consignment, so they forage far 
and wide getting their nectar from many 


sources, 


’ EARIED by the incessant duties of 


housekeeping, the oriole is beginning to 


lose some of his flamboyant quarrelsomeness. 











! 








Frail toadstools spring into being over night 


Stand below his nest some day late in June 
and listen to the complaining cry of the hun- 
gry babies. No matter how much they are fed 
they would still have more. A lone kingfisher 
keeps silent watch above the quiet brook. 
Suddenly with a dart and a splash he has 
captured a shimmering minnow, and like a 
flash of blue disappeared into the opposite 


bank. 


mother bird also keeps silent vigil 


stream Farther down stream the 
then just 
as suddenly she seizes a scaly prize, and with 
It is no 


How 


different from these, except in their love of 


a rattling shriek follows her mate. 
easy task to feed their large brood. 
solitude, are the wood-doves! Their sweet, 
mournful notes penetrate far into the woods, 
more like a lament than a love song. Cooed 
over by her adoring mate, the slovenly, sweet 


tempered dove broods her two eggs in a dis- 
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gracefully sloppy contrivance of a nest. The 
red-winged blackbirds have swung their nests 
upon the reeds above the marsh. If you will 
scull your boat gently into the marsh among 
their nests and sit quietly they will pay little 
heed to you. Why not make the acquaintance 
of several birds this summer? If you call 
upon them regularly after a while you will 
find yourself not unwelcome. 


| ATE in June the pine trees powder the 


ground with their pale amber pollen, and 
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the basswood hangs out its sweet scented 
blossoms. Last Autumn Nature sent her 
winged seeds broadcast from their sheltering 
pods, but it is not until now that the pods 
which held the spider’s eggs split asunder and 
there comes forth a myriad of baby spiders to 
float away on silken parachutes. 


ILENTLY, like creations of moon-magic, 
the night hawk and the weird bat cleave 
the evening air, and the shadowy moth hangs 


hovering above the garden plot. 





Visual Education—A_ Retrospect, 
an Analysis, and a Solution 
(Concluded from page 337) 
two) can accumulate and display (free to 
the public) a wealth of material with a beauty 
and accuracy of preparation which would be 
impossible to any corporation depending on 
admissions to pay dividends to stockholders. 
The generosity of honest scholarship and 
service has been met by equally generous 
gifts to meet the need as it arose. Good busi- 
ness management has increased the funds 
given for endowment. Pensions have been 
established as a reward for long and honest 
service. The collections are housed and cared 
for under conditions which will extend their 
usefulness to the utmost and make available 
to future generations the knowledge and cul- 

ture of the past. 

Visual Education demands a wealth of sub- 
ject matter comparable to that of a great 
library or museum. This material must be 
housed under conditions which will preserve 
it indefinitely. It must be organized so as to 
make available its resources with minimum 
delay. It must be recognized as in a class with 
other public institutions and be placed on a 
free exchange basis for material and publica- 
tions. It must maintain a highly trained 
technical staff to be available for all the 
highly specialized work involved in visual 


education. The one possibility for a great 
institution such as | have outlined lies in 
endowment. With courage, with patience, 





with abundant faith, and with persistence be- 
yond all discouragements this plan may be 
placed in fullest operation and then, and then 
only, may the high purpose of Visual Educa- 


tion be achieved. 


Visual Aids and Intelligence 
(Concluded from page 346) 
its roots in concrete problems and then raises 
its branches toward the realm of the intang- 
ible, the abstract. 

You recall that the variability of the aided 
lesson scores in the New York City investiga- 
tion was smaller than that of the unaided 
distribution. This showed that the pictures 
helped the dull and inexperienced pupils 
come nearer the average performance of the 
group. You recall, also, that in the Kansas 
investigation | found a low but distinct neg- 
ative correlation between the value of the 
picture to the pupil and both his mental age 
and intelligence quotient. This agreed with 
the former results and substantiated the fore- 
going inference to the level of high prob- 
ability. 

I am ready now, in conclusion, to state my 
principle in the form of a law: In education, 
the necessity for objective aids varies in- 
versely with the pupil’s intelligence. And 
since visual aids are merely one type of ob- 
jective aids, the same law can be re-stated 
thus: /n teaching, the need for visual aids be- 
comes greater, the younger the child is men- 


tally or the lower he is in native capacity. 





es SS ~~ —_ 
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If all this is true, then the systematic use of 
visual aids with verbal instruction will enable 
the retarded pupil to catch up more readily 
because the objectively illustrated subject 
matter is both comprehensible and _ interest- 
ing; and, if the subject matter is made under- 
standable and more interesting for him, he 
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will not be so likely to eliminate himself pre- 
maturely from school. It is the business of 
the school to adjust its instruction to the vary- 
ing needs of individual pupils; and, by doing 
so, it will prevent retardation and reduce 


elimination during childhood and adolescence. 
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Types and Uses of Projection Apparatus (Part II) 
ERNEST L. CRANDALL 
With this type of machine it is possible 


HIS would seem to dispose of still pro- _ base. 


jectors. There remain the motion pic- 
ture projectors, which in turn are of 
two distinct types, the standard and the port- 
able. 


be said. There are a number of good makes, 


Of the standard machines little need 


two of which virtually command the Eastern 
market. In my opinion every school with 
an assembly hall should have one—or pre- 
ferably two such machines,—with a proper 
booth, for lecture and entertainment purposes, 
at least. The question of their use for actual 
instruction with motion pictures I shall take 
up later. 

In New York, we have evolved a type of 
machine, easily procurable, in which the mo- 
tion picture projector is combined with a 


double dissolving stereopticon on the same 


to pass from film to slides or vice versa, by 
a very simple arrangement of levers, and 
much better results are obtained than with the 


usual slide attachment. 


When it comes to portable machines, there 
are at least half a dozen good makes, each 
of which claims some distinct advantages. 
Each purchaser should make his own com- 
parative tests, where possible, though you 
cannot go far wrong on any recognized make. 
The thing to look for, after good projection, 


ty of loading and of operation 


is simplic 
generally, for the greatest advantage of these 
machines is that the best of them are all 
pretty nearly fool proof and do not require a 


trained operator. The value of such special 
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advantages as being able to stop the picture 
indefinitely, for example, depend largely upon 
your point of view as to how motion pictures 
should be used in instruction. Personally I 
should never stop a picture once it is started, 
though it is often desirable to run some parts 
slower than others, or to repeat some portions. 

In this connection, I want to point out most 
emphatically that the best of these portable 
projectors, if adjusted to a rigid base, will 
give perfectly satisfactory results in most 
school assembly rooms, where the throw does 
not exceed say 70 to 80 feet, or possibly even 
more. Some makers have a special type of 
semi-portable machine, specially adapted to 
these conditions, and, of course, much cheaper 
than the theatrical oufit. In New York, where 
we are forbidden to use even non-flamm film 
without a booth, and where we often have a 
booth but no machine, we have installed a 
portable temporarily in a number of cases 
and thus obviated or at least deferred the 
very great cost of a high power, standard 
machine. 

Meanwhile, we are, of course, all working 
and praying for the success of a nation-wide 
legislative program, endorsed by the N. E. A., 
that will free non-flamm, safety film from all 
hampering restrictions and make it possible 
to show acetate of cellulose film on a portable 
machine without booth or licensed operator, 
just as freely as one now shows stereopticon 
slides. 

It would not be quite fair to leave this sub- 
ject without making some reference to the 
various off-standard motion picture projectors 
that are coming on the market in considerable 
numbers. By off-standard | mean showing a 
film 12, 16 or 28 millemeters wide, or of any 
width less than the standard 35 millemeters. 
Some of these are constructed with careful 
scientific accuracy and are by no means a mere 
toy. Their usefulness in industry, for advertis- 
ing and for home entertainment cannot be over 
estimated. On the other hand, I am as yet 


personally opposed to their invasion of the 
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classroom. This again depends upon your 
point of view. If you believe as thoroughly as 
I do in mass instruction with the motion pic- 
ture, then the cost of standard film ceases to 
be a deterrent, at least in most school systems, 
and on the other hand adherence to the stand- 
ard width carries with it the fact that the en- 
tire film library of the world is always at your 
disposal. If you had been through the task 
of building up a dozen organized film courses 
in specific subjects and were confronted with 
the fact that the three hundred odd reels con- 
stituting these courses come from more than 
sixty different sources, you woyld realize the 
force of this objection to off-standard film, for 
real instruction purposes. 

This address is possibly too long already, 
but it would be decidedly incomplete without 
some word of the particular function in the 
teaching process of the various types of pro- 
jection apparatus, which we have thus far 
discussed in their purely practical aspects 
merely. When viewed from this angle, the 
types may again be reduced to two, the still 
picture projector and the motion picture pro- 
jector. As I view the problem, after five years 
of intensive experiment and observation, it 
is purely a practical question whether one 
uses one type or another of stereopticon, or 
whether one uses a standard or a portable 
motion picture machine. The pedagogical 
question is when and how to use your stere- 
opticon and when and how to use your mo- 
tion picture machine. 

Is there a when and how? That is, is 
there a specific place in the recitation for 
each of these devices, and is there a right 
and wrong way of using either of them? I 
find many more persons inclined to answer 
the latter question affirmatively than the 
former. 

The stereopticon has been so long in use 
that even the common or garden variety of 
teacher is now aware that it is a classroom 
instrument and that a slide lesson is not a 
lecture or an opportunity for the teacher to 
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air his learning, to impart information, or 
even to show pictures. There is pretty gen- 
eral that a 
slides, carefully selected, and thoroughly dis- 


agreement limited number of 


cussed with the class, constitute the ideal 


slide lesson. I think we can be a little more 
precise about the technique a little later on, 
but this common ground of agreement may 
suffice for the present. 

Now I think nine persons out of ten will 
argue that the motion picture machine is also 
a classroom instrument, and with this I do 
not agree at all. I do not wish to appear 
captious in my opinion, and I am quite ready 
to concede that there are many who can speak 
with equal or greater authority, but I am 
inclined to think that those who look upon 
the motion picture projector as a classroom 
instrument do so largely because they have 
become so accustomed to regarding the stere- 
opticon in this role. “Motion pictures in the 


of shiboleth 


and I believe a rather thoughtless one. If 


classroom” has become a sort 


those who indulge in it have thought the 
matter out as completely as I have tried to 
do, then they must have arrived at a very 
different answer than I have, as to the ques- 
tion—‘‘when.” 

I think that far too little attention has been 
given to this question when— that is, at what 
point in the recitation—to use either the slide 
or the motion picture. I find ardent advocates 
of the slide who obviously would be quite 
willing to dispense with the motion picture 
Likewise | 


who seem to have absolutely no place in their 


altogether. find film enthusiasts 


consciousness for the slide. I am sure from 
the way both of these groups talk that either 
of them would use their own favorite device 
not only to the exclusion of the other, but 


quite indiscriminately in any part of the 
recitation. 

Even a novice does not take an axe to saw 
a board or a saw to chop down a tree. It is 
true that a tree may be brought down with a 


crosscut saw and it is also true that timbers 
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and planks may be rough hewn with an axe 
or adze, but the axe, the adze and the saw, 
crosscut, rip and buzz, have each their pe- 
culiar function to perform in the manipula- 
tion of timber. I think it is time that we of 
the teaching profession should begin to exer- 
cise something like the same precision in the 
selection of our tools for the tasks we have to 
perform. 

There is a profound difference between the 
psychology of the slide and the psychology 
of the motion picture. It is childish to talk 
of either one or the other as having the strong- 
er appeal or being the more effective. One 
is effective for one purpose, the other for 
quite another purpose. Every act of learning 
has certain distinct phases or stages, although 
the great bulk of our teachers seem to make 
it a religious duty to forget or ignore this 
basic psychological fact. The formal steps 
in the recitation must be closely related to 
these psychological phases or the recitation 
is, by that much, ineffectual. The more un- 
conscious the process the better, but in every 
instance the child’s mind must be taken over 
the pathway from sensation through percep- 
tion, retention and imagination to conception. 
Only by this pathway can a genuine idea be 
generated. Now, no device can be ideally 
adapted to all of these phases alike. What 
seems excellent for one phase must prove 
quite inadequate for another. With reference 
to the slide and motion picture, I would no 
more use the motion picture in the develop- 
ment of a lesson than I would use the slide 
in the summation or review. And I would 
religiously exclude both from the presenta- 
tion. I believe this is sound psychology. 

The slide rivets attention and holds it to 
one object or group of objects during an 
indefinite period. It makes an intensive sense 
appeal. It induces a quiescent and receptive 
state of mind. It permits of the interchange 
of observation and the elicitation of inference 
and comparison. In short, it is ideally adapt- 
ed, if the laws of psychology mean anything 
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* 
THE SUPER DeVRY 


The Latest Development in High Power 
Motion Picture Projection for Auditoriums 


ERETOFORE the School and Church Auditori- 


ums have had to depend on heavy unmovable 
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day for medium sized halls and school class rooms. 
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at all, for precisely that stage in the recita- 
tion where the various scattered percepts con- 
nected with a given topic are to be nailed to 
the apperceptive mass and clinched in memory 
for the purposes of retention and _ recall. 
Hence my insistence upon a brilliant image. 
That insures the intensive sense impression 
essential to retention. Hence also my predi- 
lection for colored slides. These provide 
that aesthetic element that answers to the law 
that we remember what we enjoy. 

The motion picture, on the other hand, 
while it commands attention, rapidly shifts 
this attention from one object to another and 
induces rather a state of alertness and in- 
quisitiveness than of quiescence and receptiv- 
ity. It challenges primarily the imagination, 
that native power of the intelligence which 
is charged with the task of making combina- 
tions and permutations of isolated percepts 
in the instinctive quest of that rounded whole 
which we call a concept. Accordingly, it 
seems to me ideally adapted for that stage of 
the recitation when all the materials, visual 
and otherwise, pertaining to a given subject 
are already in hand, have already been im- 
parted in one form or another to the pupil 
and where the last remaining step consists of 
an effort to enable the pupil to weave these 
into a composite whole that will at least 
remotely represent a rounded concept of that 
we have been trying to impart. It goes with- 
out saying that none too many motion pic- 
tures have been made along these lines, but 
it is time that we should determine what is 
the function of the motion picture in the 
recitation and see to it that our pictures are 
made in the future along lines which will 
enable them to fulfill their proper task. That 
is why I believe in mass instruction with 
motion pictures. If the rest of the recitation 
has been properly conducted, the materials 
are already in hand and the pupil’s mind is 
fully prepared. Discussion with the motion 
picture as superfluous as it is distracting. The 


motion picture is the summation of the lesson, 


to be followed only by an oral or a written 
review; hence it is as effective with 400 chil- 
dren as with 40. 

I am profoundly in accord with the axiom 
that the teacher should show first and talk 
afterwards rather than the reverse, but this 
does not mean that the lesson must open with 
either slides or a motion picture. In fact, I 
think that it is almost axiomatic that in the 
introduction of the subject, where the multi- 
ple sense appeal is essentially appropriate 
and where the motor and manipulative im- 
pulses may also most appropriately be invok.- 
ed, the children should be shown things which 
they can feel, touch, handle, or which call 
for some form of self-activity. For example, 
if I were to give a lesson on digestion, for 
which we have an excellent film, I should by 
no means think of showing this film in ad- 
vance. I would prefer to begin by getting 
the children to bring together themselves a 
collection of food stuffs. For lack of anything 
better I would begin with an apple or an 
orange or a bottle of milk,—anything that 
could be passed around while motivating the 
lesson. Or I would take my class on an ex- 
cursion to a food emporium, or send them on 
individual quests for various types of food, 
either to the corner grocery or to the family 
pantry. If there were then available models, 
mannikins or charts of the digestive tract, 
so much the better. Only after this period of 
impregnation with the various scattered per- 
cepts by means of self-activity would I begin 
to clinch this in memory through the use of 
realistic and diagramatic slides; and not until 
I was sure by the written, oral or graphic 
reaction of the pupils to this portion of the 
lesson would I conclude the recitation with a 
motion picture designed to weave into one 
intelligent concept the whole subject of the 
digestive process with all that it implies, not 
only by way of information but also in the 
matter of habit formation. 

Here at last we have something which is 


not a mere matter of opinion. In other words, 
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I may be entirely wrong in my conception of 
the proper function of the slide and of the 
motion picture in the recitation, but it is 
absolutely certain that each has its propet 
function and that these functions cannot be 
identical. And I believe that we should all 
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devote ourselves to the task of ascertaining 
by observation and experimentation what 
these respective functions are and put an end 
to the indiscriminate, unscientific and highly 
unprofessional use of these invaluable teach- 


ing aids. 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MarcuerITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for June 


BROKEN LAWS (F. B. 0.) 

Mrs. Wallace Reid makes a serious and 
truthful charge against modern parents, and 
proves it effectively in her new film. Her 
point is that the lawlessness of youngsters 
today is directly due to the neglect or over- 
indulgence of short-sighted parents who are 
more interested in having a good time than 
in making good citizens out of their children. 
The picture is given good production and a 
skillful cast, which includes besides Mrs. 
Reid, Jackie Saunders, Virginia Lee Corbin, 
Ramsey Wallace, Percy Marmont, and Arthur 
Rankin. (Film Council recommendation 
High School. ) 

ONE WAY STREET (First National) 

Ben Lyon falls into the clutches of a re 
juvenated lady who cant hold him in spite of 
her synthetic charms. So in revenge she 
arranges to have him caught cheating at 
bridge; and when he neatly exposes her, sh 
has an attack of nerves and loses her carefully 
acquired youth all in a moment. right before 
everybody. Poky stuff, with nobody par 
ticularly convincing in his part. Anna Q. 
Nilsson plays the lady, and Margery Daw the 
boy’s sweetheart. 

THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH (Paramount) 

Can you imagine a movie without any mut 
ders or robberies o1 guns OF wronged hero 
ines? Well, you don’t have to. Just see this 
one, and if you don't like it, | hope you never 
see another good picture. It’s a simple, en 
grossing story of American home life, with 


an undercurrent of idealism and unselfishness 


that cheers one up considerably. As long as 
somebody believes there are people like this 
in the world, we can’t be so bad as the reform- 
ers would like to paint us. The cast is excel- 
lently suited to the play, as James Cruze’s 
casts are apt to be; and the whole thing looks 
as if he must have said to the players, “Now 
act like human beings,” and then gone away 
and let them do it. (Film Council recom- 
mendation—High School.) 
CHEAPER TO MARRY (Metro-Goldwyn) 
Treating of the bachelor who prefers to 
keep his freedom and buy love, and the other 
man who would rather have a wife and a 
home. The bachelor comes to a bad end, and 
the married man lives happily ever after— 
proving that it’s cheaper to marry. The cast 
includes Lewis Stone, Conrad Nagel, Claude 
Gillingwater, Paulette Duval, Marguerite de 


la Motte. and Louise Fazenda. 


ON THIN ICE (Warner Brothers) 

Here is a moderately interesting crook 
story. with Tom Moore, William Russell, and 
Edith Roberts as the principal characters. 
There are a few loose ends, and the emphasis 
shifts disconcertingly sometimes, but these 


two good actors pull it through. 


THE CHARMER (Paramount) 

Pola Negri is again at her best as Mariposa, 
the Spanish girl who dangles two men from 
her heartstrings. One is a wastrel—the other, 
his chauffeur. Pola takes the chauffeur in the 
end, which is as it should be, especially as he 


is played by Robert Frazer. Others in the cast 
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are Gertrude Astor, Trixie Friganza, and Wal- 
lace McDonald. 
THE WIFE OF THE CENTAUR (Metro-Gold- 


wyn) 

On the whole, not such a bad picture, when 
you consider that it is founded on a novel not 
notable for sound construction. Mr. Vidor, 
the director, has not troubled to drag us 
through the painful development of _ the 
Centaur’s character in the early stages, but 
has given the point of view in a brief fore- 
word, and then plunged into the action. It’s 
sordid, at best, but even so, an improvement 
over the book. John Gilbert as Jeff Dwyer, 
the Centaur, plays him with understanding, 
and Aileen Pringle and Eleanor Boardman 
offer good support. 

MADAME SANS GENE (Paramount) 

The accuracy of the historical backgrounds 
and properties of this film are as delightful as 
it is valuable, and gives the picture an added 
interest. As drama, it is not particularly well 
put together. The first part, dealing with the 
French Revolution is sketchy, to say the least. 
The latter episodes, with Napoleon’s empire 
established, move more smoothly. 

Gloria Swanson as the merry laundress who 
flirted with Bonaparte, and became the Duch- 
ess of Danzig, has a part that is well suited 
to her comedy talents, but whether she always 
does it full justice is doubtful. She is sur- 
rounded by an excellent French cast in which 
the only familiar face is that of Charles de 
Roche who plays Lefebvre. (Film Council 


recommendation—High School. ) 


THE GREAT DIVIDE (Metro-Goldwyn) 

The William Vaughan Moody classic, con- 
siderably deleted since its first showings, 
achieves a wholly adequate film presentation, 
with Conway Tearle as Stephen Ghent, and 
Alice Terry as Ruth Jordan. Wallace Beery, 
George Cooper, Huntly Gordon, Alan Forrest, 
Zasu Pitts, and Ford Sterling all give satis- 
factory performances. | am impelled to men- 


tion them all because it seems to me that no 


picture could go far wrong with such a cast. 
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SALLY (First National) 

Starting with the premise that it is a mis- 
take to film a musical comedy, particularly 
one with as wide an audience as “Sally” has 
had, I admit, nevertheless, that this is good, 
Colleen Moore makes the most of her oppor- 
tunities as the child from the orphanage who 
becomes a Follies star; and Leon Errol offers 
his inimitable Duke of Checkergovinia, whose 
ankles fail him at crucial moments. One 
misses the music, of course, but there are, 
perhaps, compensations. (Film Council rec- 


ommendation—High School.) 


THE SPANIARD (Paramount) 

Ricardo Cortez gives a sparkling perform. 
ance as the passionate lover who kidnaps his 
lady, and imprisons her in his castle—under 
proper chaperonage, of course. There are 
few more romantic themes than this. The 
Spanish atmosphere is well suggested, with 
the inevitable bull fight as a fitting climax. 
Jetta Goudal is adequate as the haughty lady, 


and Noah Beery plays as usual, the villain. 


4 KISS IN THE DARK (Paramount) 

The ubiquitous Adolphe Menjou again 
portrays a delightfully wicked fellow, who is 
eternally succumbing to the charm of the 
nearest girl. By doing it once too often, he 
gets into an uncomfortably tight place; but 
with the ready wit that these charming fellows 
always seem to possess, he manoeuvers him- 
self into the open again, leaving everybody 
satisfied—even pleased. Aileen Pringle, Lil- 
lian Rich, and Kenneth McKenna complete the 
cast. 

THOSE WHO DANCE (Metro-Goldwyn) 

In some respects a telling piece of propa- 
ganda directed against the bootlegger and the 
rumrunner. The story relates the adventures 
of a prohibition officer, and there is plenty of 
action. Warner Baxter is the officer, and 
Blanche Sweet as the sister of a boy innocent- 
ly involved in a murder, poses as an under- 
world character in order to get the evidence 


necessary to save him. 
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AS MAN DESIRES (First National) 
An adventure story 
Milton Sills as a British officer who is wrong- 


of some interest, with 


ly accused of murder, and runs off to the 
The 


plot seems awfully familiar, but it has its 


South Seas to become a pearl fisher. 
good points. Viola Dana gives a neat per- 
formance as a native girl. Mr. Sills, with his 
usual facility, seems equally at home in the 
immaculate ducks of the officer and the rough 
clothes of the 
there is the 


othe 
fight 


vagabond. Among 


“punches,” terrific fist 
which is becoming one of the Sills traditions. 
CODE OF THE WEST 

Not especially 


(Paramount) 
in spite of a 
Due partly to lack of 


motivation of the characters, and partly to the 


interesting, 


thrilling forest fire. 


wooden performances of the actors, from 
Owen Moore down. (Film Council recom- 
mendation—High School. ) 


THE AIR MAIL 
A lively tale of conspiracy and heroism 


(Paramount) 


in the air lanes—including a pleasant love 


affair, and the reform of one bad man (the 
best looking one) and the punishment of the 
others. Seriously though, this is a good enter- 


thrills that look 


enough to those of us who aren’t aviators 


tainment, with genuine 


by avocation. A good cast, headed by Billie 
Dove and Warner Baxter, with Douglas Fair- 


banks, Jr. and Mary Brian in small parts. 


QUO VADIS (First National) 


An Italian production with the German 


actor, Emil Jannings, as the outstanding fea- 


ture. Mr Jannings gives a lively caricature 
of Nero—lust, cruelty, stupidity, vulgarity, 


and all; but he can not make up for the awful 
woodenness of the rest of the cast. The story 
has been given adequate setting on a large 
scale, and mob scenes are effectively handled. 
I have a guilty feeling that I was not suffi 
ciently impressed by this picture, in view of 
the stir it has made in motion picture circles, 
but in spite of it, I rather suspect that the 
dust will soon settle. 
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HOW TO EDUCATE A WIFE (Warner Brothers) 

If someone didn’t notify you, you’d never 
It’s all 
about a manicurist who marries an insurance 
Did 
comedy in it too. Marie Prevost, Monte Blue, 


and 


cuess that Elinor Glynn wrote this. 


agent. you ever? There is some hefty 
Claude Gillingwater almost put it on 
the map. 

CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Advertised as the funniest picture in years, 


(First National) 


it almost comes up to its advertising. Almost 


not quite; but that’s near enough. Syd 
Chaplin, of course, is “Babbs,” who mas- 


querades as Charley’s aunt from Brazil where 


the nuts come from. He is funny not so 
much because of his unquestioned ability to 
be funny, but because the part is written that 
way. It’s farce, pure and (largely) simple, 
and you ll laugh a lot. (Film Council recom- 


mendation—Familvy. ) 


EXCUSE ME 
More farce. Rupert Hughes’ Pullman com- 


( Me tro Goldwyn) 


edy revamped and brought up to date by the 
author, has heaps of giggles in‘ it. Most of 
them are furnished by Bert Roach as a be- 
fuddled 
of one bottle; but the mad efforts of a would- 


passenger whose baggage consists 
be bride and groom to find a minister draw 
their share also. To quote the lady who sat 
behind me, it’s real comical. Conrad Nagel, 
Norma Shearer, and Renee Adoree have the 
principal roles. 

THE DRESSMAKER FROM PARIS 


(Paramount) 
Beginning in Paris during the war, and 
Main Street 


year, it 


somewhere in 
little 


American soldier-lover. 


bringing up on 


Illinois this deals with the 


French girl and her 


The 


dramatic, but you perhaps will not object 


ending is a litthe cheap and melo- 


in view of the gorgeousness of Leatrice Joy’s 
fashion show. The authentic styles for next 
season, take my word. Alan Forrest, Ernest 
Mildred Harris are included 
in the cast. (Film Council recommendation 
High School 


Torrence, and 
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The Ten Best for 1924-25 


NE nice thing about this business of 
8) selecting the ten best pictures of the 
year is that I can choose just exactly what | 
please, and nobody can do anything about it. 
Not that it matters, of course, but it’s a 
pleasant feeling. I started out this time very 
bravely to consider each picture in the light of 
story, direction, acting, and the other essen- 
tials, and did very well till I’d gone about 
seven tenths of the way. That much is usually 
a foregone conclusion, anyway. But there | 
stuck, running my pencil up and down a list 
of six or eight, crossing out, writing in again, 


and getting nowhere at all—until it occurred 


to me 


to put down what I actually liked 


instead of what I thought I ought to like. So 
I revised the whole thing on that basis: 


The Thief of Bagdad 
The Sea Hawk 
Abraham Lincoln 
Merton of the Movies 
Peter Pan 

He Who Gets Slapped 
Forbidden Paradise 
Janice Meredith 

The Snob 


The Goose Hangs High 


Reviewed Previously 





ss 


The following indications mean: “Family,” from 


—“Adult,” for the mature audience. 


speaking stage. 


Film Councils of America.’ 


the magazine—namely, “The Church and Pictures” 


Editor’s Note—Fach film below, that has been recommended by the former P. T. A. committee 
or by the Film Councils of America, is indicated as a Film Council recommendation. 
10 years 


It should be remembered that “The Theatrical Field” reviews films primarily from the theatrical 
standpoint of the technical and artistic—as is the case with the regular dramatic reviews for the 
Moral values of theatrical films are considered in two other departments ol 
and “The Official Department of the 


up—*“High School,” from 14 years up 











JUNE (1924) 

The Enchanted Cottage (First National) 
Fantasy, charmingly presented by Richard Barthel- 
mess and May McAvoy. (Film Council recom- 
mendation—High School.) 

The Governor’s Lady (Fox)—-You can sleep 
through this with a clear conscience. 

To The Ladies (Paramount)—The twinkling 
Kaufman-Connelly comedy presented as well as limi- 
tations of the screen permit. (Film Council recom- 
mendation—High School.) 

The Rendezvous (Goldwyn)—Marshall Neilan 
gives us a sombre Russian story, with Syd Chaplin 
as the only ray of light. 

Triumph (Paramount)—C. B. DeMille’s version 
oi the life story of a tin can, with Leatrice Joy and 
Rod LaRocque supporting the can. 

The Goldfish (First National)—Constance Tal- 
madge sparkles in a type of comedy well suited to 


(Film 


Council recommendation 


her manner. 


Adult.) 


Nellie, 


The Beautiful Cloak Model— (Gold- 


wyn) The old melodrama with de luxe cast and 


settings, and a comedy twist at the end. 


A Son 


of the Sahara (First National)—Another 


“Sheik” picture, whose sole virtue lies in the back- 


ground 


Girl-Shy (Pathe) 


it needs 


t’s really the Sahara. 


Being a Harold Lloyd picture, 


no comment. (Film Council recommenda 


tion—F amily. ) 


Lend Me Your Husband (C. 


C. Burr) { poor 


story, crudely done. 


Mile. Midnight (Metro) 


wig and 


Daughters of Today (Selznick) 


Mae Murray in a black 


typical Mexican story. 


A flapper story, 


melodramatic and in bad taste. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall (United Art- 
ists)—-Mary Pickford as the spitfire, Dorothy, sur- 


rounded 
Marshall 


Family.) 


by an admirable cast and directed by 


Neilan. 


(Film Council recommendation— 
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Three Weeks (Goldwyn)—Silly rather than 
shocking. 
The Woman on the Jury (First National) —A 


dramatic story, well presented. 

The Shooting of Dan McGrew (Metro) —Pretty 
poor. 

The Great White Way 
sprightly story of the theatre and the prize ring 
Good light entertainment. 
High School.) 

SEPTEMBER (1924) 

The Thief of Bagdad (United Artists) 


beauty and imagination carried to the nth degre« 


(Cosmopolitan )—A 


(Film Council recom 


mendation 


Sheet 


with Douglas Fairbanks moving through it with 
poetic rhythm. (Film Council recommendatior 
Family.) 

The Sea Hawk (First National)—Milton Sills 
the central figure in an excellent production of 
Sabatini’s novel. 

The Ten 


Biblical prologue is beautifully done, and wholly 


Commandments (Paramount) —The 


The rest of the story is average 


Adults. ) 


worth your while. 
(Film Council recommendation 
Galloping Fish (First National)—Not so funny 
as the title might suggest Still, there are a few 
good laughs. 
The Marriage Circle 


sophisticated 


(Warner Brothers)—A 
comedy, made effective by Ernst 
Lubitsch’s inimitable direction and shrewd choice of 
principals. 

Lewis Stone again 


Cytherea (First National) 


. s . . . 
impersonates adroitly the restless man of forty. 


Bluff 


Moreno in a story that has the elements of an 


(Paramount)—Agnes Ayres and Antonio 


evening's entertainment, however trite. 


The Confidence Man 


Meighan in a crook story 


(Paramount )—Thomas 
written and titled by 


George Ade. The combination puts it over. 


Ladies to Board (Fox)—Tom Mix takes on an 
old ladies’ home. 

Racing Luck (Associated Exhibitors) —Cheerful 
farce with plenty of thrills. Monte Banks and Helen 
Ferguson. 

Sherlock, Jr. (Metro) 
crime in the most approved style. 
Grit (Film Guild) 
in an underworld story. 


Bustet Keaton detects 


Glenn Hunter and Clara Bow 


Sporting Youth (Universal)—Plenty of go about 


this racing picture with Reginald Denny at the 
wheel. (Film 


Council recommendation—High 


School.) 
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Richard the Lion Hearted (Associated Exhibi- 
tors) —“The Talisman,’ well filmed, with Wallace 
Beery as Richard. (Film Council recommendation— 


High School.) 
NOVEMBER (1924) 


Wanderer of the Wasteland (Paramount)—A 
Zane Grey western filmed entirely in color. (Film 
Council recommendation—Adult. ) 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles (Metro-Goldwyn) 
Unconvincing in spite of some fine moments in the 


acting of Blanche Sweet and Conrad Nagel. 


Monsieur Beaucaire (Paramount)—Valentino in 
a beautiful production of the novel. Others in the 
cast outshine the star. (Film Council recommenda- 


tion—High School.) 
Behold This Woman (Vitagraph)—Good cast 


and direction wasted on a poor story. 
The Enemy Sex (Paramount)—The chorus girl 


with a past, as interpreted by Betty Compson. 


Never Say Die (Pathe)—Douglas MacLean needs 
g 


better comedy material than this. 


Manhandled 


makes her debut as a comedienne 


(Paramount )—Gloria Swanson 


and a good one. 
(First National)— 
Melodrama, carefully done, but with nothing par- 


In Every Woman’s Life 


ticular to recommend it. 


The Alaskan (Paramount)—Thomas Meighan in 


a weak story. 


Abraham Lincoln (First National)—A fine, 
faithful record of the life of Lincoln. Well worth 
(Film Council recommendation—F amily.) 


seeing. 


under- 


The Red Lily (Metro-Goldwyn)—The 


world of Paris, drab and pointless. 


Another drab 
story, enlivened, however, by the good acting of 


Pola Negri 


Lily of the Dust (Paramount) 


Sundown (First National)—An excellent though 
somewhat melancholy record of the passing of the 
cattle men and the cattle country. (Film Council 


recommendation—F amily.) 


The Sideshow of Life (Paramount)—The story 
Ernest 


(Film 


of a clown who rose above his surroundings. 
forrence in the principal part is miscast. 
Council recommendation—Adult.) 


DECEMBER (1924) 


Feet of Clay (Paramount)—C. B. DeMille in his 


usual vein 
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Beau Brummel (Warner Brothers)—In addition 
to being a good costume picture, this has John Barry- 
more in one of his romantic roles. (Film Council 


recommendation—High School.) 


Broken Barriers (Metro) A poor novel, poorly 
screened. 

Her Love Story (Paramount)—A_ regulation 
movie plot for Gloria Swanson. 


The Turmoil (Universal)—A sane and believable 
version of Booth Tarkington’s novel. (Film Council 
recommendation—High School.) 


The Fast Set (Paramount)—A trite story which 
rather baffles William de Mille’s attempts to make 
anything much out of it. 


The Border Legion (Paramount)—Regulation 
western stuff with an outstanding performance by 
Rockcliffe Fellowes. : 

A Good Bad Boy (Principal Pictures)—Not up 
to standard. 

Vhe Story Without a Name (Paramount)—A 
thriller by Arthur Stringer, featuring Agnes Ayres 
and Antonio Moreno. 


Between Friends (Vitagraph)—Pretty dull after 
the first few minutes. 


Husbands and Lovers (First National )—Flor- 
ence Vidor, Lew Cody, and Lewis Stone make this 
acceptable. 

Dangerous Money (Paramount)— Bebe Daniels 
and Tom Moore. Fairly interesting. 


Merton of the Movies (Paramount}—A prize 
combination of story, star, and director that you 
simply mustn't miss. (Film Council recommendation 

High School.) 

K, the Unknown (Universal)—Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s novel in its second film incarnation doesn’t 


set the world on fire. 


The Female (Paramount)—In South Africa with 
Betty Compson. 

Hot Water (Pathe)—Harold Lloyd rather falls 
down on this one. A temporary lapse, we judge, 


however. (Film Council recommendation—Family.) 


La Hollywood with Potash and Perlmutter 
(First National) —Not so very funny, although it 
tries hard. (Film Council recommendation—High 
School.) 

JANUARY (1925) 

A Sainted Devil (Paramount)—Rudolph Valen- 

tino in a not overly convincing Spanish melodrama 


The Fast Worker (Universal)—Reginald Denny 


contributes a pleasant evening’s entertainment. 
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Another Scandal (Hodkinson)—Lois Wilson, 
Holmes Herbert, and Flora le Breton skate over 


some thin ice very carefully. 


America (United Artists)—Griffith’s — patriotic 
spectacle disappoints in spite of many good qualities, 


(Film Council recommendation—High School.) 


Manhattan (Paramount)—Richard Dix stars in 
a very ordinary story. 

Born Rich (First National})—A silly story, in 
which neither Claire Windsor nor Bert Lytell exert 


themselves 


The Garden of Weeds (Paramount) —Betty 
Compson is again the chorus girl with a past, with 
good suppert by Rockcliffe Fellowes and Warner 
Baxter. 


Unseeing Eyes (Cosmopolitan) —Beautiful snow 
backgrounds for an artificial story. Lionel Barry- 


more and Seena Owen. 


Girls Men Forget (Principal Pictures) —Much 
better than the title would lead you to suspect. 
Patsy Ruth Miller featured. 


Sinners in Silk (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer)—A lot 
of good players wasted. 

The Mine With the Iron Door (First National) 

A Harold Bell Wright story, with Dorothy Mae- 
Kaill and Pat O'Malley in the leads (Film Council 


recommendation—High School.) 


Butterfly (Principal Pictures)—The sacrifices of 
an elder sister for a younger, well played and con- 


vincing. 

. . 

The Bandolero  (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer)—The 
romantic Spanish background again. The story itself 
drags a little. 


The Only Woman (First National)—Norma Tal- 


madge in an ineffectual sort of story. 


The City that Never Sleeps (Paramount)—A 
melodrama of the underworld that holds your atten- 


tion because of the good direction of James Cruze. 


Tongues of Flame (Paramount)——An utter flop 


for Thomas Meighan. 


Dynamite Smith (Pathe)—Charles Ray hits his 


old stride again. 
FEBRUARY (1925) 


So Big (First National)—Colleen Moore and a 
fine cast do wonders with a fauity continuity. 


(Film Council recommendation—High School.) 


Wages of Virtue (Paramount)—Gloria Swan- 


son’s character delineation here is even better than 


in “Manhandled.” 








ic 


h 
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Helen’s Babies (Principal Pictures)—The quaint 


Baby Peggy in an amusing version of the old book 


Richard Barthel 


mess at West Point. Not as effective as his pictures 


Classmates (First National) 


usually are. (Film Council recommendation—High 
School.) 


Peter Pan (Paramount) The fairy tale par 


excellence. (Film Council recommendation 
Family.) 

The Navigator (Metro-Goldwyn)—Buster Keator 
at his solemn funniest. (Film Council recommenda 


tion—F amily.) 


Tarnish (First National)—Probably one of the 


best pictures of the year in point of performance 


Locked Doors (Paramount)—Be warned—-this 
is not a mystery story, but a ‘highly absurd, emotional 
sex play. 

Her Night of Romance (First National)—A 
rather aimless little farce with Constance Talmadg« 


(Film Council recommendation—Adult. ) 
North of 36 (Paramount) 
after “The Covered Wagon.” 


tion. (Film Council recommendation—High School.) 


Carefully patterned 


but lacking its inspira 


The Siren of Seville 


Corporation)—The whirlwind tacties of Priscilla 


Producers Distributing 


Dean fit nicely into a Spanish story 


The Silent Accuser ( Metro-Goldwyn) Starring 
the police dog in a mediocre story. 

East of Suez (Paramount)—Pola Negri in at 
emotional role that doesn't offer her much oppor 
tunity. 


His Hour (Metro-Goldwvyn) Notable only 17 


that it gives John Gilbert a wonderful acting part 


The Wise Virgin (Producers 


poration)—No excuse for this 


Distributing ¢ 


MARCH (1925) 


He Who Gets Slapped ( Metro-Goldwyn) —One 
of the well-made pictures of the year, with | on 
Chaney as the tragic clown. (Film Council recor 


mendation—High School) 


The Golden Bed (Paramount)—A C. B. De 


Mille picture with amazing sets and terrible acti 


Oh, Doctor (Universal)—Reginald Denny is de 
lightful as one of Harry Leon Wilson’s hero 


A Thief in Paradise (First National)— <A lon 
lost-son story. with Ronald Colman as the 
man, 
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Circe, The Enchantress (Metro-Goldwyn)—A 
jazz story with nothing to recommend it—unless 


you like Mae Murray in anything. 


Miss Bluebeard (Paramount)—French farce and 
Bebe Daniels don’t go well together, especially as 


the material is poor. 


The Man Who Came Back (Fox) 


cess that fizzles out on the screen. 


A stage suc- 
Tomorrow’s Love  (Paramount)—Frail little 
comedy of the domestic ups and downs of a young 
couple played by Agnes Ayres and Pat O’Malley. 


Inez from Hollywood (First National)—An 


overdone story with a movie vamp as the central 


hgure. 
Love’s Wilderness (First National) —Corinne 
Griffith is lovely but the story is negligible. 


The House of Youth (Producers Distributing 
Corporation) A chronicle of the jazz age, somewhat 
| i 


disjointed and inane 
APRIL (1925) 
Greed Metro-Goldwyn)—Von Stroheim’s grue- 


Some story ol three people who wanted money. 


Forty Winks (Paramount) 
t over by th skill ot 


\ comedy which is 
Raymond Griffith. 
Thoroughly enjovable. (Film Council recommenda- 


i 


tion—Family.) 


Rather dull 
story with James Kirkwood, Alma Rubens, and 
Marguerite de la Motte. 


Gerald Cranston’s Lady (Fox) 


If 1 Marry Again (First National) 


drama with a good cast and restraint in direction. 


Heavy melo- 


Captain Blood (Vitagraph)—A Sabatini story 
with no particular distinction. (Film Council recom- 


mendatton Hicl School ) 


Coming Through (Paramount)—Thomas Meig- 
han stalks through an insipid story. (Film Council 


recommendation—High School.) 


Wine of Youth (Metro-Goldwyn) The clash 
Well done 


netween the nodel 


n girl and her elders. 


ind interesting 


The Lady (First National) 


gives a good character performance. (Film Council 
commendattor Adult.) 


Norma Talmadge 


The Swan (Paramount)—Poot 
Daring Love (Truart)—A trite story with Elaine 
Hammerstein and Huntly Gordon 


New Toys (First National)—Richard Barthel- 
mess firs rea 


—— flop Film Council recommenda- 


tion High School.) 
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The Thundering Herd (Paramount)—Another 
epic of the west—buffalo this time. (Film Council 
recommendation, with cuts—High School.) 


Married Flirts (Metro-Goldwyn)—Well _ pre- 
sented, with Pauline Frederick as a middle aged 
woman who turns siren. 

The Beloved Brute (Vitagraph)—A _ routine 
western. 

Forbidden Paradise (Paramount)—Pola Negri 
and Ernst Lubitsch produce between them a delect- 
able farce, altogether too sophisticated for the young. 


MAY (1925) 


Janice Meredith (Metro-Goldwyn)—A splendid 
costume drama presenting the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution vividly and with dignity. (Film 
Council recommendation—High School.) 


Worldly Goods (Paramount)—A little bit of fluff 
with Agnes Ayres and Pat O'Malley to give it a 
semblance of reality. 

Learning to Love (First National)—An amusing 
treatise on a well known subject, handled as only 
Constance Talmadge can. 

The Lover of Camille (Warner Brothers) 
Made over from “Deburau.” The kind of thing that 
should be handled with the lightest touch in the 


world—and isn’t. 
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The Snob (Metro-Goldwyn)—Sound American 
drama, well directed, with John Gilbert giving a fine 
performance. 

The Dixie Handicap (Metro-Goldwyn)—The old 
Kentucky Derby plot refurbished. Frank Keenan 
stands out. 

Salome of the Tenements (Paramount)—The 
title tells it. Jetta Goudal and Godfrey Tearle head 
the cast. 

Reckless Romance’ (Producers Distributing 
Corporation )—Pecks of fun, and a blue ribbon cast. 

Sackcloth and Scarlet (Paramount)—Dull stuff, 
even with Alice Terry present. 

Secrets of the Night (Producers Distributing 
Corporation) —A combination of melodrama, mystery, 
and comedy. Not well handled in spite of a good 
cast. 

Argentine Love (Paramount)—Bebe Daniels and 
Ricardo Cortez in a fiery Spanish piece. Fair. 

Another Man’s Wife (Producers Distributing 


Corporation)—-The busy man, the neglected wife, 


the note on the pincushion—you know. 
The Family Secret (Universal)—It used to be 
“Editha’s Burglar.” Baby Peggy featured. 


Lady of the Night (Metro-Goldwyn) \ very 
slim story, with Norma Shearer in a double role. 


Official Department of 
, The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuarctes E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCuusky, Vice-President 


6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


This department is conducted by the Film Councils of America and 


wholly upon their responsibility. 


The Educational Screen is glad to furnish this space each month because 
it believes hard in the ideals and purposes behind that organization. 


Brief Comments 


The municipal council of Oslo, Norway, 
has recommended that all movie houses in 
the city be taken over by the municipality at 
the beginning of 1926. American film com- 
panies have instructed their agents here not to 
sell films directly or indirectly to municipally 
owned theatres and have approached British, 
French and German film companies urging 


them to institute an international boycott. 
(Chicago Daily News, Apr. 24.) 

(We hope they do institute a boycott. 
It may be a step toward municipal ownership 
in film production. That might be the solu- 


tion of this whole problem.) 


Rabbi Krass, pastor of Temple Emanu-El, 
New York says “Religion belongs in the 
theatre, and it has the right to téll the theatre 





en 
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to “clean up.” Theatrical managers com- 
plain against the so-called moralists interfer- 
ing with their so-called art, and they put on 
filthy, lustful, immoral and lascivious plays 
with no reason for existence. Real art is 
never filthy or degrading. These modernists 
are trying to hide behind the role of art and 
throw their filth into our face.” 

One difficulty in co-operating with the 
movie industry is that we speak a different 
language. For instance, when we tell them to 
“clean up” we mean morally. To them the 
term means to “clean up” at the box-office. 

They have yet to learn that their idea of a 
“clean-up” and our idea of a “clean-up” can 
work together successfully. We can’t afford 
to wait until they learn. We must teach them 
good American business methods. 

In an article about Adolph Zukor by 
Joseph O'Neill, the writer shows how Zukor 
beat the old movie trust by a combination of 
imagination and force. Perhaps we can do as 


well. 


Cardinal Hayes says: “It is a sad com 
mentary that in our country, after the millions 
that have been spent on education, there is 
any conflict over the difference between right 
and wrong. We do not seem to know what is 
moral, either in the public press, in literature, 
or on the stage, Some persons talk of liberty. 
They are more concerned about the liberty 
that we give purveyors of filth and criminals 
than we are of the liberties of decent people. 
Particularly with regard to the stage, thou- 
sands of us are deprived of the liberty of 
going to the theatre because they are afraid of 
what they are going to see with their 
children.” 

Will Hays has recently told the public, via 
the N. Y. World that we need not worry about 
the prevalent salacious book or play creeping 
into the movies, because of the wonderful 
system of the producers. Therefore it is very 
interesting to note a few facts. The Editor of 


The People’s Home Journal, in a letter quotes 
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Mr. Hays as saying: “Vote at the Box Office 
by refusing to see objectionable films. The 
manager needs you, and if you support the 
good pictures and refuse to patronize the bad 
ones, he will soon give you the kind of pic- 
tures you want.” (But Mr. Hays says there is 
no danger of the bad ones creeping into the 
movies, when he talks to the world at large.) 

And now Jesse Lasky of Paramount says, 
according to the press, that the public has 
thrown so-called sex plays and problem plays 
into the discard and that next year will be the 
greatest comedy year in the history of motion 
pictures. Strange that he admits that the 
movies have been filled with sex plays and 
strange also that he will admit that it is the 
public and not the producers who have 
thrown them out. (Remember Mr. Hays tells 
the world that there is no danger of the pro- 
ducers allowing the salacious to creep in.) 

And it is strange that the Federation of 
Womens Clubs has withdrawn from Mr. Hays 
Committee on Public Relations because there 
are still many immoral films being produced, 
according to an announcement made by the 
president, Mrs. John D. Sherman. (Mr. Hays 
says this cannot be.) 

We received this letter from a worried 
father recently. In part he said: “Today we 
took our daughter to a picture show and from 
the title one would think it fine for a girl of 
nine to see. To tell you the truth it was ter- 
rible. Our child wept about four-fifths of 
the time the feature was on, and the rot that 
it displayed was unhealthy for a mind of 
forty years. Philandering, death, thievery, 
trickery, malice, an illegitimate child, a sui- 
cide, and goodness knows it was terrible. We 
spent $1.25 for the three of us and all we got 
was a good heartache. This situation is so 
terrible we absolutely have decided not to let 
the child see another movie.” (Impossible ac- 
cording to Mr. Hays.) 

It is also interesting, when you bear in 
mind Mr. Hays statement to the world, to note 
that Michael Arlen has been engaged to write 
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two scenarios for Pola Negri. The Chicago 
Tribune, in an editorial of Apr. 3. says this 
of Mr. Arlen. “He has only one interest. That 
is sexual appetite in irregularity. Without 
the seventh commandment, life would be out- 
side his comprehension. His admirers, when 
they open a new book of his, know what to 
expect. Many writers have conceded to 
reality that adultery is a consequence of some 
of the passions of human beings, but Mr. 
Arlen concedes that no human being has any 
other motive at any time, etc.” (But Mr. Hays 
says such things cannot creep in.) 

And the Chicago Theatre advertised 
“Cheaper To Marry” for the week of April 
fifth (Holy Week in some churches). They 
said in the ad on the screen: The play startled 
Broadway with its daring, but the film will be 
more sensational. The theme of the film is 


‘that it is cheaper to marry than to keep a 


mistress. Moral: Therefore, for that reason, 
marry. Do you still believe Will Hays? 


It seems strange to some of us that the 
government finds the power to stifle such a 
man as Count Karolyi and refuse him the 
right of free speech in America; but that it 
allows foreigners like Pola Negri, VonStro- 
heim, Michael Arlen, and others to come over 
here and pollute the minds and hearts of our 
growing boys and girls. And Pola just now 
comes back from Europe and attempts to 
smuggle in her jewels and her liquor and still 
she is considered a fit subject to become an 
American citizen, and is now taking out her 
first papers. Methought there were certain 
requirements for becoming an American 
citizen. Surely the greatest of these should be 
a fine moral character and particularly in 
the case of a person in the public eye, he or 
she should be one whose life and ideals are an 
inspiration to the youth of America. Evi- 
dently Karolyi failed to have a Hays at court. 


As quoted last month, the Chicago Censor- 
ship Board dealt harshly: with the Tom Mix 


picture, “The Deadwood Coach.” It was very 
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interesting to get Mr. Mix’s response to their 
action. He stopped in Chicago on his way to 
Europe and spoke in favor of censorship. He 
said that he realized his responsibility to 
youth, because he is a hero to so many boys. 
Therefore he never smokes or drinks in his 
pictures. Some one asked him to please not 
kill so many people either. He put the blame 
on the director who loves to go as near the 


ragged edge as the law would allow. 


Channing Pollack says: “I have never yet 
heard of an excuse for producing a salacious 
play that wasn’t just as good an excuse for 


running a brothel.” 


Frank K. Kent, well known writer says: 
“Between the magazines and the movies, a 
lot of these little towns seem literally satur- 
ated with sex. It used to be that Paris held 
the palm for this sort of thing. Americans 
marveled that a civilized nation openly per- 
mitted the sale of such smut.” 

This is a serious state of affairs when the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
boys and girls of the country are our only 
hope left today, with the wave of vice and 
crime permeating our city life. Civilization 
can not live long when the entertainment of 
the nation deals with and makes desirable all 
the things in life that experience has caused 
to be placed in our criminal code. Our movie 
themes in Chicago—and they are the same 
elsewhere—are based on the entire criminal 
code of Illinois. The only one that has not 
been put into a movie is the crime of bringing 


Canadian thistles into Illinois. 


The Board of Selectmen of Canton, Mass. 
caused the exhibitor in that town to appear 
before them each week and secure a license 
to open his house for the following week. 
They forward the program to the Dept. of 


Public Safety which censors it. 


Another proof of the motive—and the only 


one behind movie production is the following. 
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A report was circulated that Jackie Coogan 
was to leave the movies, go to school and pre 
pare for a business course. Jackie’s publicity 
agent said regarding it: “His father did have 
some such a fool notion—but do you think 


he’ll be able to put it across with that child’s 


European rights alone running more than 
$200,000 this year? 
You see the children must not be con- 


sidered from any angle at all, so long as some 
one can make dollars out of them. 


A letter has been sent out by one of ow 
Chicago school principals to all the parents 
in his school, which might well be emulated 


by other principals. It reads as follows: 
To the Parents: 


We have a serious problem—which means 
more to you than to us, for the children con 
cerned are yours. 

The problem is that of the movies and its 
effect on school work. We find an astonishing 
number who attend the movies every week. 
Those who go several times a week are almost 
sure lo be poor in school work. Those who 
do superior work attend the movies seldom 
room four children went 


or never. In one 


to the shows three times a week and but one 


work. We found fifty 


eight in grades three to seven who were poo 


was even fair in her 


in school work and all attended the movies 
every week. 

The movies excite children too much, cause 
Won't 


vour children to one time a week at the movies 


eye strain and nervousness. you limit 
and do not let this be an evening which is 
We are sure the 


Let us 


followed by a school day. 
results will be nothing but beneficial. 


try it until school is out in June. 


(Signed) Artur O. Rape 
Principal, Ray School 


(Although this was sent out very recently, 


a notable has already been 


noted. ) 


improvement 
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An Editorial from the Christian 
Century for April 2, 1925 
TTILL HAYS, elder and 


movie manager, Says the movie mag- 


Presbyterian 


nates have opened a bureau for the reception 
of criticisms and suggestions on the morals of 
the films. He also says that they have agreed 
that no one of them will film a story rejected, 
thinks 


moral progress in the business is marked and 


on moral grounds, by another. He 
that the future is well assured. He believes 
the movies are now cleaner than the current 
fiction. 

Dr. Charles Scanlon, chief of the Presbyte- 
rian board of temperance and morals, does 
not agree with his brother, Elder Hays. He 
thinks things have been getting worse instead 
of better in filmdom, and that, too, since 
Elder Hays took charge. He was the prime 
mover in the recent national conference held 
in Washington on the problem. The consensus 
of judgment there was in agreement with his. 
We are inclined to agree with Dr. Scanlon. 

When a young actress in Chicago was asked 
why she refused to accept her own uncle’s 


offer of 


replied that she would be glad to act in clean 


a contract to make pictures, she 


film plays, but that no way was open to her 
Pressed 


further on the question she said simply that 


to choose which kind she could act in. 


the cause of unclean films lay in the fact that 
Asked 
if that was true in her uncle’s case she replied 


frankly that it was. 


men with unclean minds made them. 


There is a world of truth in this young 


actress’ observation. Since time began men 


of unc lean minds have tended to commercial- 


ize recreation and entertainment. Pleasure 
runs easily into dissipation. There are plenty 
of people to patronize the risque and all too 
often it The world of 


pleasure-seeking will not automatically clean 


pays to furnish it. 


up the movies. It will have to be done by 


the pressure of public conscience. 
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Film Council Recommendations for June 


The Last Laugh—with Emil Jannings (UFA) 
(Universal) a simple character sketch, depicting 
the mental struggle of an old doorkeeper, trying to 
face life without the uniform of which he was so 
proud. It is a picture hard for one to forget and 
one is better for having seen it. (How few these 
are.) 

Seven Chances—with Buster Keaton (Metro) a 
clever comedy for the family. 

New Toys (First National)—with Richard Barthel 
mess and wife. Beside his other films, this is not 
noteworthy, but it tells simply what might happen 
to a young couple, jealous of their old Ioves. 


Code of the West— (Paramount) Beautiful scenery 
in Arizona. The sister, Constance Bennett, comes 
out for her health to stay with her sister, the 
teacher, Mabel Ballin, and plays havoc with the 


male hearts. 


The Dressmaker from Paris—(Paramount) A 
film designed for women. Fourteen beautiful 
models in gorgeous costumes. Story built around 
them. Ernest Torrence and Leatrice Joy are ex- 
cellent. ‘If not interested in styles, one might 
not enjoy this, and consider it a bore. But it is 


harmless. 


Sally—with Colleen Moore. (First National) Alto- 
gether changed from play, and in that way dis- 
appointing. Some clever and entertaining features 
and some points which might bear changing, as 
disrespect for law shown, when case of intoxicants 
is changed into shoeshining outfit when police 
come in, and their laughs at the deception. Also 
subtitles, as for instance, “Youth must sow its 


wild oats.” Colleen’s acting is exceptionally good. 


The Crowded Hour—(Paramount) Story of girl 
in love with married man, who is the usual neg- 
lected sort. It is a war time story. Girl follows 
him to Europe and thru the sufferings over there, 
she learns what true love is and gives him back 
to his wife. For that sort of a story, for an adult 
audience, it is much better than the average and is 


carefully handled. 


Madame Sans Gene—with Gloria Swanson (Para- 
mount) We never dreamed that there would come 
a time when we could approve a Gloria Swanson 
film. But she has done a good piece of work in 
this film and it is worth one’s time to see it. 

Looking for Sally—(Pathe) An unusually inter- 
esting comedy for its numerous touches of origin- 


ality in plot and action. 


Films Reviewed But Not Endorsed 


One Year to Live (First National)—A roué of a 
theatrical producer has designs on the girl. 


Wife of the Centaur—(Metro-Goldwyn) Bringing 
to youth’s attention, another book they should not 
read. 

A Thief in Paradise—(First National) A _ thief 
and murderer wins the love of a good woman and 
the wealth of the man, whose son he had killed. 


Head Winds—with House Peters (Universal) 
There are points of special merit in this, but there 


are some hideous things that should be cut out. 


Meddling Women—with Lionel Barrymore (Chad 
wick Pictures). One critic said “This is the yel- 
lowest sort of melodrama, carrying you thru 
nightmares of murder, bootlegging, etc., and prac- 
tically every known consequence of an evil deed 
pops up to confound you. Lionel Barrymore is 
lending the light of his presence to pictures that 
he, and he alone, redeems from being flops.” 


As Man Desires—(First National) with Milton 
Sills. The scenery and acting are good, but there 


is a tainted heroine, two women seducers, a brutal 


fight, disgusting and low appeals. 


Inez from Hollywood—(First National) Irritating 
propaganda 

Adventure (Jack London’s) (Paramount)—A South 
Sea Island picture, stressing the baser things of 
life. Would hate to have any child see it, and it 


is a waste of time for adults 


Madonna of the Streets (First National) A sordid 
tale, with very bad, partly nude scene and bath 


room scene, 


Sinners in Silk (Metro-Goldwyn)—A comedy of 
ultra-modern younger set, with much loose be- 
havior, excessive drinking, one bad pistol scene, 
when young man rushes home, gets pistol, and 


goes back to shoot. 


So This Is Marriage (Metro-Goldwyn) A _ scoun- 
drel endeavors to win the wife by means of a story. 
Drinking and nudity. They take the story of 
David from the Bible, and use the weakest part of 


his character to point their moral. It is a great 
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injustice to the magnificent character of David. ig Mr. Hays did not spend so much time and 
It is sacrilegious for producers of this type to use money trying to prove that the films are so 
Biblical characters and stories splendid, we would not take so much Space showing 
The Swan (Paramount)—Adolphe Menjou de you that they are not. With the titles, themes and 


grades his talent when he acts in pictures of this descriptions of the above, can you honestly believe 


sort. Suggestions of indecency, and nothing to him when he says there is no danger of the pre- 


commend it but his acting and some beautiful valent type of salacious book or play, creeping into 
settings. Why don't the actors rebel? the movies. 


The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


HE HEADING of this department is NOT “Pictures and the Church,” but 

“THE CHURCH AND PICTURES.” It is intended to express a different 

relation of one toward the other than the former heading conveyed. This idea 
of relation is of great importance in the mind and work of the present editor of 
this department. The church is not to be governed by pictures, but pictures are to 
be governed by the church. In other words pictures are not to choose the church, 
but the church is to choose the pictures. When suitable pictures are not available 
for the church’s special use, then it would seem only right that pictures should not 
be seen in the church. Commercial and so-called non-commercial or non-theatrical 
concerns should not be able to exploit the church with their undesirable product. 
It is the conviction of the editor that the church should never have the atmosphere 
of a “Movie.” 

It is important that the church use pictures; it is more important that the 
church use such pictures only as build up its people in Christian faith and Christian 
ideals. In order to do so the church must critically scrutinize every picture before 
using it, and so guard itself from being the dumping ground of any and everything 
the producer through the distributor, for commercial reasons principally, would 
cast upon the church. 

One of the functions of this department is to review films. The results of such 
reviews are to be given to the readers. It is the policy and will be the fixed practice 
to give the reviews of only such films or slides as have been “personally conducted.” 
This is of the utmost importance. It is too common a practice for “reviews” to be 
only “hearsay.” We believe that actual contact with the picture, and as far as 
possible with producer and distributor are essentially necessary. Only such a prac- 


lice can rightly serve our readers and be conducive to the best interests of the church. 


News and Comment The news item quotes Mr. Lasky:—“The 
° Praat thinks” This is a part of a re- Public has thrown problem plays of all kinds 


ee into the discard; the next twelve months will 
‘ent headline in the daily press through- 

‘ . be the greatest comedy year in the history of 
out the country. Is it not fine that the Motion pa ' 
motion pictures. 


Picture producer is beginning at least “to 
think” about what the public should have, It would be well if the great picture pro- 
that public being made up so largely of chur h ducers would do more thinking along the lines 
people? What is it that “Lasky thinks?” of what is best for the public, before that 


It is this:—‘Sex Hysteria past in Films.” public becomes so surfeited with their un- 
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satisfying product that they cease to patronize 
the picture houses to such an extent as to 
make motion-picture theatres panicky over the 
dropping off of receipts. After all the public 
has to be reckoned with, and the church 
should do its part in cultivating and elevating 
the public taste. 


What Others are Doing 

l. They are studying the Upshaw bill for 
the Federal regulation of Motion Pictures. 

How does this appeal to you? Why not 
write for a copy and also study it? If you 
favor it, make it known to organizations, 
groups and individuals in your community. 

2. They are reading and passing on the 
speech of Hon. William I. Swoope of Penna. 
in the House of Representatives on the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Motion Pictures. 

Would you not like to be informed as to 
the legal standing of this proposed bill in the 
light of Court decision on similar enactments ? 
Why not be informed? 

3. They are scrutinizing local Motion Pic- 
ture conditions. Are you doing anything in 
this matter? Why not, in some definite way, 
see to it that the Motion Picture conditions 
in your community are regularly scrutinized ? 
Note especially the comedy, the feature; the 
conduct and reaction of the spectators. 

1. They are reporting their findings. 

Will you report your findings, good or 
bad, to the local Motion Picture house, to the 
distributor, and to the producer? Let these 
different, persons know whether they are, or 
are not, giving the kind of pictures that are 
wanted. 

5. They are keeping a record of their 
findings. 

Will you not do likewise? Then, do as 
they are doing—give*to the local papers this 
information as news for publication. 

6. They are using a “score-card” for 
their finding. 
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Will you not secure for yourself a “score. 
card” for your use in your examination and 
evaluation of the moral standard of the films 


that come under your observation ? 


To One and All Who “Are Doing” 
The editor of this department asks that you 


send your findings to him. PLEASE! 


Church Film Review 

Martin Luther—His Life and Time 
(8 reels, with complete music score.) A real 
picture for the church—any church. It is a 
presentation of the great hero of the Reforma- 
tion that is true to history. It is full of action, 
dramatic, gripping, fascinating. It is the 
message of four hundred years ago that is 
needed equally to-day. It covers his life and 
the many stirring events ‘centering about him 
from his birth in 1483 up to his death in 1546. 
It carries out in a most striking and beautiful 
way in the picture art his own expressed 
idea:—“Art inculcates valuable lessons in a 
visual form.” 

This picture truly shows how the Motion 
Picture is made to serve high and worthy 
ends. Prof. Preserved Smith writes concern- 
ing it:—‘Historically and critically, the pro- 
duction can scarcely be too highly commend- 
ed. The interiors and exteriors alike reflect 
the place and the time Dramatically 
and artistically, the scenes were at times given 
in a splendid manner, preeminently the scene 
at the Diet of Worms 


I must consider the production as one correct, 


On the whole, 


authoritative, and reflecting great credit on 
the scenario writer.” 

This film in no wise features any church 
denomination, but presents the life of the 
hero of the Reformation in a way that will 
enlighten the people of this present age as to 
the meaning and great value of the rich 
heritage that has come down to us from the 
Reformation. (Obtainable from Lutheran 


Film Division, Inc., 69 Fifth Av., N. Y.) 
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Every Exclusive Picture House from 42nd to 53rd Street is Equipped with ‘‘Halftone” 
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Information Please ! 
HE EDITOR would be pleased to hear 
from anyone as to how and what is being 
done in the church to supply the following: 
1. The Sunday Film Service. 2. The Week- 
day Film Service. 3. 


Service. 


The Children’s Film 


What is being done under the following 
classifications, or under other classifications 
2. Mission- 
Entertainment. 5. 


Patriotic. 


not indicated:—1. Religious. 
Biblical. 4. 


Industrial. 7. 


ary. 3. 
Travel. 6. 


As to method :— 1. 


showing do you find practical? 2. Are 


How many reels at one 


you using reels and slides in combination? 
3. Are you using the stop feature on your 
machine? 4. Do you have a definite pro- 


gram with every showing of pictures? 

Finally:—What information would you 
like to have from the pages of this Depart 
ment ? 


Federal Motion Picture 
Council in America 
Organized {fter Three Years of Preliminary 
W ork 

RTICLES of incorporation have been 
filed in Albany, N. Y., of the FepERAI 
Motion Picture Councit 1n AMERICA. The 


incorporators are: Miss Maude M. Aldrich, 
Winona Lake. Ind., Mrs. Howard D. Bennett. 


Baltimore, Md., Miss Mary R. Caldwell, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. Chas. F. Chase, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., Rev. William Sheafe 
Chase, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs Robbins Gilman, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. Frank E. Jensen, 
Chicago, Ill., Miss Minnie E. Kennedy, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Rev. O. R. Miller, Albany, N. Y., 
Rev. Charles Scanlon, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. 
Robert Watson, Boston, Mass., Rev. J. Foster 
Wilcox, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The city in which the principal office of the 
corporation is to be located is the City of 
New York in the State of New York. 

The operation of the corporation are to 
be principally in the United States of Amer- 
ica, but are not to be restricted thereto. 

The corporation will devise, promote, and 
execute plans and methods designed to im.- 
prove pictures produced and shown in the 
United States of America and elsewhere. It 
will conduct investigations and research, and 
compile data regarding motion pictures, par- 
ticularly with regard to the moral effects of 
motion pictures upon the public; to dissem- 
inate the information thus obtained; by 
circulars, publications, conferences, conven- 
tions, speeches and similar means, to develop 
public sentiment in favor of wholesome mo. 
tion pictures; to endeavor by any and all legal 
means to bring about united and effective 
effort to the end that only wholesome motion 
pictures shall be produced and shown; to co- 


operate with, and to seek the co-operation of 


(Concluded on page 378) 
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Motion Pictures in the Small School 


Superintendent, GLEN P. OcLe, New Florence, Missouri 


Partial Reprint from the Midwest Schools Journal 


CCORDING to an editorial in “The 
Educational Screen” of October, 1924, 

“The great visual aids in use to- 

day in education given in order of their 
extent and frequency of use, are perhaps 
these: first, the blackboard; second, flat pic- 
tures; third, maps, charts, posters, etc.; fourth, 
models and specimens; fifth, stereographs; 
sixth, lantern slides; seventh, motion pictures. 

This order does not at all indicate the 
relative values of the aids named. The de- 
cisive factor which determines this order is 
probably cost. It is noticeable how the cost 
increases steadily down the list. When funds 
are found to permit of complete equipment, 
the above order will be changed markedly.” 

You will probably note with a good deal 
of interest that motion pictures stand seventh 
on the list of visual aids. Since motion pic- 
tures undoubtedly have a stronger appeal to 
the average American than any other of the 
visual aids, we account for its place at the 
end of the list by the fact of its cost. 

The greatest factor in the consideration of 
the purchase of motion picture equipment for 
a small school is certainly the factor, finance. 
In larger school systems the districts are able 
to purchase equipment out of the regular 
school funds, but in smaller schools the possi- 
bility of such equipment generally depends 
on the resourcefulness and co-operation of 
parents, teachers, school board and superin- 
tendent. A plan for financing motion picture 
equipment can be found, and has been found 
in New Florence, Missouri, a town of only 


six hundred people. 


Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


and CAMERAS. Save big money. 
Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. FREE. 
Write your needs. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 


























On September 26, 1924, we purchased a De 
Vry, type E, portable motion picture pro- 
jector. Since that date we have shown at the 
town hall each Friday night, two reels of edu- 
cation plus a good, clean feature. To date, 
we have made two payments on the machine 
besides paying for advertising, film rental, 
fuel etc. Now the Board of Education, in 
realization of the educational value of the 
equipment, have offered without solicitation 
to pay the remainder in cash. The Board 
even expressed the belief that it would be a 
good investment from a financial standpoint. 

The introduction of motion pictures should 
follow several local newspaper articles an the 
subject, otherwise there may be strong op- 
position to such a move. The public, in 
general, know that the motion picture is often 
a powerful influence for bad, but few know 
that it can be made just as powerful an in- 
fluence for good. 

The kind of projector which we selected 
is practically fool proof. Two high school 
boys operated it after a few demonstrations 
and explanations by the superintendent. Most 
projectors require expert management. The 
boys enjoy the work, and do it without cost. 

The time set for school shows is Friday 
night. Shows any other night would interfere 
with home preparation of studies. 

The De Vry Circulations furnish us with 
two reels of educational material each week, 
without charge except for transportation. The 
supply of pictures on educational subjects is 
relatively large. These pictures may be ob- 
tained, rental free, from most universities, 
from advertising agencies, and from U. S. 
Bureaus. The features are obtained through 
local distributers. A great deal of care is 
exercised in the selection of features. Only 


these pictures indorsed by the “Film Councils 


of America” are shown. 
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School Department 


Conducted by Marie GoopENoucH 


Visual Instruction 


A Report on a Year’s Activities in the Shaker Heights Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(,OODENOUGH. 


By Marie E. 
General Aims 

Visual education occupies a unique position 
in the school organization. It is not a new 
subject being added to an already full cur- 
riculum—but a method of instruction which 
has as its chief purpose the vitalizing and en- 
riching of the subject matter in all the regulai 
branches, from the Kindergarten through the 
High School. 

If the chief aim of modern pedagogy is 
purposeful teaching, the basis of presentation 
must be along natural lines, and mental proc- 
esses must be taken into account. In present- 
ing subject matter to children, language alone 
is very frequently one of the poorest vehicles. 

From earliest babyhood until school age, 
a child’s experience forms the sole basis for 
his little stock of knowledge. He knows what 
he sees, hears, feels, and comes in contact 
with. Only thus does he become familiar with 


When he reaches 


must be introduced 


his immediate environment. 
school age, however, he 
to a new world of thought. and is expected to 
react to new situations. But the method of 
instruction must still be directed through his 
senses. A word alone means nothing to a 
child unless he is able to associate with it the 
object, or idea, for which it stands; if he has 
no basis in previous experience on which to 
build, the word is meaningless, or he attaches 
to it an erroneous meaning which happens to 
be nearest his experience. 

Language and pictures must go together if 
the pupil is to grasp and hold the subject mat 
ter presented from grade to grade—a prin- 


ciple demonstrated to be true from the time of 


Director of 


Visual Instruction 


Comenius and his “Orbus Pictus” to the pres- 
ent day. 

To cite an illustration from our own expe- 
rience. A third grade class is considering the 
Philippines as an example of how people 
Should 


they be expected to recite upon experiences 


live in the hot lands of the earth. 
they have not had. or to describe people and 
places they have not seen? 

The class is taken into a partially dark- 
The 


actual environment fades into the background 


ened room, with lantern and screen. 


all eyes are attention upon the illuminated 
Manilla Bay. and the land of the 


Philippines lies before us. 


sweep of 
In the course of 
the next half an hour, we visit their native 
with Spanish and American sign- 


s{ hools. 


boards above their doors eloquent of the 
change in ownership of the islands; we learn 
that their houses are built of the materials 


nearest at hand—reed on a bamboo frame. 


with an uneven thatched roof—the structure 
held high above the damp tropical ground 
on stilts, and open on all sides for the free 
circulation of air; we stand in their narrow 
crowded city streets, or watch them at home 
stripping hemp, bundling it and hauling it 
with their crude teams to the wharf, or weav- 
ing it into rope on their primitive frames; we 
fields 


buffalo, man and 


see them plow their rice with their 


patient water beast knee- 
deep in water. The class has seen the Philip- 
pines, and the children have had a thrilling 
intellectual experience. Pictures have given 
them what mere language never could have 


done SO adequately. 
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Several days after the picture lesson, the 
children were invited to consider themselves 
as little Philippine children, writing to some 
boy or girl in America, and telling something 
of the way they live. The following are 
quotations picked at random from sevefal of 
the papers, and submitted to illustrate the 
contribution which pictures have made to their 
stock of impressions: 


I will tell you about our houses. They are made 
out of bamboo and straw. Our roofs are made of 
palm leaves. Our houses are on stilts so the damp- 
ness will not get in for we have little cracks in the 
floors. We have water buffaloes to do our plowing. 
Their feet do not sink in the mud. The children 
wear long dresses. We have very bright colors. 
Our schools are taught by the English. We are 
taught the English language. 

Our hemp is made out of the abaca plant. It 
looks like a banana tree. Our mothers make the 
abaca plant into rope. Our streets are very narrow 
and our houses are close together. We do not have 
factories to do our work. We have to saw our 
own wood. It takes so long to saw it. We make 
cloth out of pineapple leaves. Our fathers get the 
leaves and then our mothers make cloth out of them. 
We have to plant our rice in swampy places. 
Another: 


Would you like to know something about our Is- 
lands? I will tell you about the houses first. The 
houses are built up on stilts. They are made of 
bamboo and straw. The roof is made of palm leaves. 
We build the house on stilts because it rains in one 
season of the year very much. We use the water 
buffalo for all our hauling and for work in the rice 
fields. We get hemp from the abaca tree which we 
make into rope. The abaca plant is much like a 
banana tree. Another material we have is a silk 
stripped from pineapple leaves and spun into cloth. 

It is hard to imagine a similar fund of 
specific information from anything but a pic- 
ture presentation. One more follows: 

I suppose you would like to know how our houses 
are built. They are built of bamboo poles and palm 
leaves. Our houses are built high from the ground 
because in one season it rains so much and it is so 
hot. We use water buffalo just as you use horses. 
We use them for the rice fields because they do not 
sink into the ground. We plant the rice seeds till 
they grow about a foot high. Then men take the 
plants and plant them in a swampy place. 


Language must always be supplemented 
with pictures if impressions are to be made 
naturally and effectively. The principle of 
picture presentation holds throughout the en- 
tire school life of the child, whether the lesson 


to be learned has to do with the germination 
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of a seed, the evolution of a butterfly, the 
method of securing New York City’s water 
supply, the growing of wheat, the art of 
ancient Greece, the theory of relativity, the 
story of oil, or the method of weaving a 
fabric. 

Visual instruction, fundamental as are its 
principles to all effective teaching, involves 
additional materials and technique in which 
the average teacher is untrained. Hence it 
becomes the task of someone acquainted with 
the field to gather and classify materials, to 
suggest and supervise their use in specific 
teaching problem in all grades, to assist in 
the manipulation of these materials—and in 
the end to help the individual teacher to adopt 
visual methods and use visual materials ha- 
bitually in her every-day instruction. 


Plan and Program 


In the Grades: It has been the object of the 
department, since the appointment of the Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction early in_ the 
school year 1923-24, to place visual instruc- 
tion as a definite program before the teaching 
body, to introduce the method to those seem- 
ingly unfamiliar with it, and awaken them to 
the opportunities it presents. In many cases, 
this has meant beginning from the ground up. 

In the grades, the procedure has been di- 
rect. The aim has been to keep in touch as 
closely as possible with the subject matter 
being presented in each grade throughout the 
system that visual aids might be applied at 
the precise moment when they would be most 
helpful. Blank slips have been furnished to 
the teachers in each building, which when 
filled out and returned to the director, con- 
stitute requests for pictures, slides, films, 
maps, etc., and specify the date on which 
these materials are desired. Many teachers 
have availed themselves of this opportunity. 

The director has made it a habit to do con- 
siderable visiting of grade classrooms, to 
familiarize herself with their problems, and 


whenever possible to offer helpful suggestions 
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Keystone View Company | 
Meadville, Penn. | 


INTEREST | 
causes intelligent pupil activity 


As spring approaches, interest 


ts more difficult to arouse 


Keystone Stereographs and Lan- | 


tern Slides arouse interest and | 


stimulate Pupil Activity. 


Keystone Visual Material is avail- 
able for all grades, from Kinder- 


garten to College. 


Write for Information 








for visualization. A third grade class found 
trying to comprehend the subject of rivers, 
for example, with no help except the printed 
page and whatever chance bits of first-hand in 
formation could be gleaned from members of 
the class, and with little evidence of interest, 
is immensely stimulated by a_ slide lesson 
showing the sources of rivers, their canyons in 
mountainous country, their broader courses in 
valley plains where man lays out farms along 
their courses and makes use of them for trans 
portation. River sites are understood to be 
advantageous locations for cities and rivet 
mouths are seen to offer excellent harbors. 
The children 


their thinking processes. 


have been given material for 
Whenever practicable, demonstration les 

sons have occasionally been given with a class, 

for the benefit of a single teacher, or a small 

group of teachers to whom the method was 

new and presented especial difficulty. 

as one 


Film lessons—or “picture lessons” 


may hear the children throughout the system 


calling them, have been given regularly, at 
the average rate of one a week, in the three 
grade buildings equipped with a motion pic- 
ture projecto! and as often as possible the 
children of the other two buildings have been 
given the benefit of film showings by bringing 
them in groups to the High School building. 
lhese film lessons have dealt very largely 
with the subject matter of the Social Sciences 
in all the grades, as well as with Health sub- 
jects and Nature Study. The films have been 
chosen in each case at the request of some 
erade or grades who wished picture material 
on a certain subject, or suggested by the di- 
rector to correlate with projects in the course 
of study. No “hit or miss” programs have 
been given—whatever has been shown has had 
a specific bearing upon the class study in one 
grade or another. Since the showings have 
been given in the gymnasiums of the various 
buildings, other grades have usually been in- 
cluded, but always with previous preparation 


for what they were to see. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF 
LAFAYETTE” 


Now ready for release 


This magnificent historical 
photodrama presents an in- 
teresting and absorbing 
storyof the Life of Lafayette 


AUTHENTIC 
IN EVERY DETAIL 


Full Particulars sent upon request 


MONOGRAM PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


512 Fifth Ave. New York 











Mere looking at pictures is not necessarily 
an educative process. Children have at all 
times been prepared for what they were to 
see, and have been encouraged to approach 
the film showing in an inquiring frame of 
mind. Problems have been suggested to which 
the picture offers a solution, if they will w atch 
carefully, and points to be especially noted 
are enumerated beforehand. We have en- 
deavored to make the film lessons not a 
mere exposure of the child to chance impres- 
sions, but purposeful exercises in the learning 
process. The genuine interest on the part of 
the children is gratifying testimony to the 


worthwhile-ness of this method of approach. 


An Indirect Result 


While it is perhaps incidental to the en- 
richment of subject matter gained through 
picture presentation, it is perhaps worth not- 
ing another phase of our experience with film 


programs in the grades. One of the greatest 


The Educational Screen 


difficulties which we expected to face—and 
we were not disappointed—and an attitude 
which from the first we took great precaution 
to change, was the predisposition of the 
average child toward the motion picture 
screen. This can be traced, no doubt, as a 
direct result of his having been taken to the 
movie theater usually “because the children 
will enjoy the comedy,” and he comes to re- 
gard motion picture as calculated solely for 


his entertainment. 


It was not long, however, before the term 
“show” was displaced in their vocabulary by 
“picture lesson,” notebooks and pencils began 
to make their appearance at the film showing, 
and applause when the film was finished be- 
came a thing of the past. Our children have 
taken a long step toward regarding the motion 


picture as something besides mere diversion. 


I cannot help feeling that in this single 
achievement in our film programs—whatever 
we have accomplished in an educational way, 
besides—we are building a foundation which 
will do much to discredit the cheap, the trashy 
and the sensational, and giving our little audi- 
ences a taste for the better things on the 
motion picture screen. We call their attention 
to beauty—and we have shown some pictures 
of surpassing loveliness—and we direct their 
impressionable minds to regard the movie as 


a stimulus to intellectual exercise. 


In the High School: In the Senior High 
School it has been possible for the director 
to co-operate with, and furnish film and slide 
material for, the departments of English, Do- 
mestic Science, Physics and Chemistry, and 
Biology. The field of splendid material avail- 
able, particularly in the sciences, is increas- 
ing at a gratifying rate, and the enthusiastic 
interest of the instructors in this manner of 
presentation is an indication that rather wide 
use will be made of such visual materials 


throughout the coming year. 


To be Concluded in the September Issue 
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What A Well Known Authority on Visual . 


Instruction Says of Two New Pathe Pictures 


“The two new reels you have produced, ‘Kindly Fruits of the Earth’ 
and ‘From Hoof to Market,’ were seen by Miss Westfall, Director of 
Home Making, and two of the special teachers assigned to her office 


as well as by myself. 


were all delighted with the reels. 
can best use. 


country.” 


For information on these and n 


35 W. 45th St. 





‘‘Allow me to congratulate Pathe on this notable achievement. We 
This is exactly such material as we 
I feel sure that you should have a splendid response 
on this not only from our own schools where we shall give as great 
distribution as at all possible, but also from schools throughout the 


RITA HOCHHEIMER, Assistant Director of Visual Instruction 
City of New York 
1y other suitable pi lures, address 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


Educational Department 


New York 








‘Notable Achievements 
in Electricity 

The Amber Soul (| 

Film Co.—An historical 

prefaces this subject, telling the story of the 

Greek 


3000 vears azo, of the substance amber, which 


Atlas Educa- 


introduction 


ree!) 
tional 
philosopher 


chance discovery by a 


was called by the Greeks Electron—the origin 


of our word electricity—and believed by 


them to have a soul, hence regarded with 
superstitious reverence. 

The reel takes one to the plant of the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, to review 
the manufacture of storage batteries from 
the time when the lead oxide and pig iron 
are received, and the grids for the batteries 
are cast, to the threading of the insulator, 
and the final inspection. 


Quite the most interesting phase of the 


narrative for the average person will be the 


story of the experiments to perfect a satis 


factory insulator. Wood proved a failure, 
and automobile battery engineers worked for 
years to perfect a hard rubber insulator, the 
ideal material. But sediment accumulated, 
causing trouble with short circuits—and the 
problem was finally solved by inserting 
threads through the rubber, thus allowing the 
solution to pass freely through the threads, 
after the prin iple of the lamp wick. 

The factory also makes hard wood boxes, 
and the finished batteries are assembled for 
shipment 

The reel will prove an interesting subject 
for anyone who owns a Car or is interested in 


iutomobile mechanics. 
Volta’s Discovery (1 reel) Atlas Educa- 
Film Co. 


of battery making is told in this film, which 


tional The history of the science 


relates the story of 
1799, 


Volta’s experiments in 


with sets of copper and zinc discs, 
separated with pieces of moist cloth, which 


resulted in producing an electric spark. A 
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Slightly Used-Pathe Camera-Four Hundred 
Foot (400) magazines, including Tripod, Case, 

-etc., and Premier Pathescope machine. Cost 
Six Hundred and Fifty Dollars new, will sacri- 
fice for Two Hundred and Twenty-Five. 


APOLLO FILM CO. 73c-MARKET ST: 


NEWARK, N. J. 











VICTOR Portable Nos established the 
STEREOPTICON —e te sae 





a SPECIAL EASY TERMS 














short time afterward Sir Humphrey Davy 
working to heat carbon electrically, had ar- 
ranged a large series of such plates. Attaching 


carbon (charcoal) to each of the battery wires, 


he achieved a flash—the origin of the electric 
are light. 

A half century later, a French scientist, 
Plante, oxidized lead by a very slow and 
laborious process, and perfected a battery 
which could be recharged. Failure followed, 
endeavoring to fasten lead oxide on the plates. 
Willard in 1883 solved the problem by past- 
ing lead oxide into the perforated holes in 
the plates. So has evolved the threaded rubber 
insulated battery of today. 

Interestingly told, and good material for 
the student of electricity. 


The Friction Ball (1 reel) Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co.—The ball of sulphur fastened 
on a rod, which when whirled became lu- 
minous, is said to have produced the first 
electric light—and the friction ball principle 
is applied today to the modern automobile 
generator, which recharges the starting and 
lighting battery. 

The reel is devoted to impressing upon the 
uninformed autoist the necessity of caring for 
his battery, “the least understood and most 
abused part of a car.” Rules for its care are 
suggested, and the service which Willard 
stations are ready to give, is indicated. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The Story of Our National Parks (2 
reels) Rothacker—A subject produced by the 
White Motor Company, under the direction of 
the United States Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service. It takes by means of 
pictures a travel route through Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks. A girl who has 
lately taken the trip, tells her story to a group 
of friends, and the film illustrates her nar- 
rative. 

To Yellowstone is devoted the entire first 
reel, and the park’s best-known features are 
beautifully photographed—from the entrance 
by bus at the Gardiner Gateway, to the hot 
springs, the terraces, the geysers, Yellowstone 
Lake and the Canyon of the Yellowstone 
River, with its beautiful falls. The film, with- 
out question, contains some of the finest mo- 
tion picture photography which has ever been 
done in the Park. 

Maps are used to show the park locations, 
and Yosemite is visited next via bus route 
through the wonderful big tree district. El 
Capitan was never seen to better advantage in 
film than in this picture of the entrance to the 
Park, and from Glacier Point is photographed 
a fine panorama down from the snows of the 
high Sierras to the floor of the valley, three 
thousand feet below. 

The map again comes in to show the loca- 
tion of the Grand Canyon, and the Hopi 
Indian House on the edge of the Canyon 
identifies the spot for all who are familiar 
with the Park. Views of the rim of the Can- 
yon and Bright Angel Trail lead to the finest 
view on record of the Kaibab Suspension 
Bridge 


rado.” 


“a slender thread across the Colo- 


A delightful travel film to some of the won- 
der spots of the country. 


Niagara Falls (1 reel) Ford—A model of 
the Lower Lakes shows the position of Buf- 
falo, the Niagara River, the Falls and the 


Gorge—each named in turn. The film then 
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follows the course of the river, beginning with 
views above the Falls, showing the rapids and 
the islands in the stream. Several fine views 
of the Canadian and Horseshoe Falls follow, 
taken from various points of vantage. 

The reviewer felt very definitely the need 
for a cross-section drawing to make clear the 
location of the Cave of the Winds, preceding 
that portion of the film which shows the 
bridges leading to it, and the party in oil- 
skins on their way into it. 

Boarding the Maid of the Mist, one is af 
forded views of the Falls from the river below. 
Scenes in the Gorge show Whirlpool Rapids 
and the river entering the Whirlpool itself. 
Some beautiful footage of the Falls and sur- 
roundings in their winter dress furnishes a 
pleasing ending. The reel is well titled, and 


adapted for class room use. 


The Banana Industry (1 reel) Ford 
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Photographed in Jamaica, and containing 
some few really fine views of clearing the 
fields and plowing the land with Brahman 
cattle, planting the banana cuttings and gath- 
ering the bunches, yet the reel suffers from 
the fact that the blacks are too often allowed 
to dominate the scenes with a tendency to the 
sort of comedy they might be expected to 


enact when confronted by a camera. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Peter the Raven (1 reel) Bray—aAn inter- 
esting little subject, telling the life story of 
the bird which turned out to be quite a tame 
trickster. 

He was hatched in a nest perched high on a 
cliff bordering a wild, rugged coast and early 
in life asserted himself in demanding food 

his noisy insistence in this respect attracting 
the attention of a party at the base of the cliff, 





BRICK 


is Not Expensive 


Brick, always the preferred 

building material, may 

now be used in the average 

home at a first cost just 

about equal to that for 
frame 


Modern ingenuity and 
production have develop- 
ed a distinctive beauty in 
Common Brick, always the 
lowest in cost and most 

easily obtained 


Any school having a film-stere- 

opticon is entitled to a free Pic- 

turol, ‘“‘The Romance of Brick,”’ 
upon application 


The 


COMMON BRICK Mfrs. 


Association of America 


2157 Cleveland Discount 
Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Whatever Your 
Question 





| Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or mar- 
| quisette or soviet, the spelling of a puzzling 
word—the meaning of overhead, novocaine, 
etc., this ‘‘Supreme Authority’’ 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 words. 2700 
pages. 6000 illustrations. Constantly improved and kept 
up to date. Copyright 1924. Regular and India Paper 
Editions. Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. Cross 
Word Puzzle workers should be equipped with the New 
International, for it is used as the authority by puzzle 
editors 
FREE 
Screen. 


| G.&C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Spriagfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Pocket 


Maps if you name The Educational 











STORIES OF 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS SONGS 
By Elizabeth Henrietta Dunham 


These interesting stories of some of our famous songs are 
printed on heavy cards, size 10x15inches and charmingly 
illustrated in three colors. 


The Star Spangled Banner 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
The Old Oaken Bucket 
Dixie 
The set of four stories in an attractive container with 
suggestions for their use $.50 
RIGHT-AT-HAND STORIES 
FOR DICTATION AND REPRODUCTION 
By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer 
A choice collection of short stories and interesting an- 
ecdotes for teachers to read or telltothe class. Adapted 
to children of grammar school age $.75 
DRAMATIZATIONS OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
By Zetta Dalion 


Put our great state documents within the comprehension 
of junior high school students. Serve the twofold pur- 
pose of entertainment and instruction. Vividly present 
hese two great events in the founding of our republic 


Send for Our Complete Catalog 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publishers of **EDUCATION” 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











who set out to capture him. The: perilous 
nature of the undertaking is apparent, but the 
effort is rewarded, Peter is bagged and sold 
into captivity. 

He becomes thoroughly tame and develops 
a precocious interest in everything about him. 
He delights particularly in pestering a house- 
maid—and does it with more accuracy than 
delicacy—but his tricks for the most part are 
such as may be enjoyed without embarrass- 
ment. 


A Correction 


()* PAGE 312 of the May issue we reviewed a 
series of three films by The Boston Post. Two 
of the three, Your Hat and Mine and Harvesters 
of the Deep, appear in their proper place. But 
instead of The Bray Magazine we should have in- 
cluded as the third film The New England Home 
which was printed on page 309 of the same issue. 

These three films are distributed by the National 
Motion Picture Bureau, Medford, Mass. 
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The Church and Pictures 


(¢ onclude d from page 309 ) 


other organizations, societies and groups of 
individuals in and about the accomplishment 
of its purposes. 

The officers of the corporation are: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Charles Scanlon, Pittsburgh: Vice- 
President, Rev. Frank E. Jensen, Chicago; 
General Secretary, Rev. William Sheafe Chase, 
Brooklyn; Treasurer, Mr. Charles F. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


The departments of education, legislation, 


Chase. 


publicity, finance and production are already 
being established. 

This corporation has back of it 116 agen- 
cies, local, county, state, national, and even 
international. These are in 23 states and four 
foreign countries. Their influence, with that 
this Fep- 


AMERICA 


of others, will be exerted through 
ERAL Motion Picture COUNCIL IN 
to eliminate the unwholesome and debasing 


elements in motion pictures. 
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Among the Producers 


Contributions from the FIELD 


Industrial Films as 
Publicity, Advertising and Educational Mediums 
Joun E. WEBBER 


Publicity 
HEN thirty odd 


years ago, freed photography from 


George Eastman, 

its ancient shackles and made it a 
pastime for the world. he also released one of 
the greatest single factors in modern educa- 
tion. The scientific development of photog- 
raphy,—-begun with that revolution in method, 
-has since extended its interpretive aid to 
practically every region of activity and re- 
the 
structure of materials to details of the Martian 


search,—from physical and chemical 
surface. 

Through motion pie tures—a direct outcome 
of the Kodak inventor’s film achievements 
photography is leading the way to a visual 
education destined ultimately to enrich and 
methods 


of know l- 


edge. The screen is not only available for the 


profoundly modify the laborious 


that once went to the attainment 
presentation and interpretation of our emo- 
tional problems. It is presenting and inter- 


preting problems of the laboratory, of 


agriculture, forestry and industry: processes 
of animal and plant life; the nature of health 
and disease: problems of geography, history. 
and so on throughout the curriculum. Even 
atoms of matter can be seen in collation by 
its agency and blood corpuscles shown in 
motion. 

conceived and 
the 


of screen pictures along these popular lines 


Originally exploited as 


entertainment, prodigious development 
has more or less obscured their instructional 
possibilities and the even larger future that 
lies in this direction for them. Among these 
are the possibilities of the screen for broad- 
casting industrial information, both in and 


out of the theatre. 


Van. Eastman Kodak Co. 


Industry Our National Life 


Industry is our national pre-occupation— 
the daily food of our national thought and 
existence. Manufacturing, railroad, mining 


and engineering operations and the hundred 














Two Scenes from “The Serpent’s Tooth,” an 


industrial on the evolution of the saw 
and one activities that enter into our indust- 
rial life are therefore subjects of public in- 
terest and of educational concern. The in- 
dustrial film offers an ideal medium both for 


spreading this industrial knowledge and for 
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Six times around mother earth’s ample 
waist line visualizes the 150,000 miles of 
motion picture film produced yearly at 
Kodak Park. 


meeting public interest in industrial subjects. 
And for precisely these reasons it offers a 
rare medium of publicity for manufacturers 
who take pride in their product, in their 
methods of manufacture, in the conditions 
that surround their workers and in the identi- 
fication of their industry with a nationally 
known product. 
Industrial Films For Theatre Showing 

Leading industrialists have already sensed 

and 


sensing public interest in the subject, have 


this opportunity theatre distributors 
made some of these industrial films part of 
their regular theatre offerings. Theatre inter- 
est in these industrial pictures carries prac- 
tically the same condition as editorial interest 
in industrial copy. The pictures must tell a 
story; they must carry something of real 
interest for the movie fan; they must sub- 
ordinate advertising opportunity to educa- 
tional opportunity; in a word they must be 
altruistic in conception rather than egotistic. 
The identification of the industry with the 
product, the opportunity to suggest manufac- 
turing ideals in material and workmanship, 
to show agreeable and happy surroundings 
for workers, reside in the picture itself and 
are its reward. 

These conditions met, as they can be, the 


screen brings the great theatre going public 


into close visual contact with the industry. 
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And if the stick” 


publicity, here in these United States 


of 


alone 


circulation is “vard 


are fifteen million fans daily seeking sauce 
and seasoning for their own particular dish 
of life. Old and young, rich and poor, serv- 
ant and master, all come to touch vicariously 
on the screen, the romance and the adventure 
denied to their own more prosaic pilgrimage. 

Here then is industry’s opportunity to tell 
its story more graphically and impressively 
than any words can; more comprehensively 
and coherently—to say nothing of more com. 
fortably 


through the industry, if by any miracle these 


than could be told even by a trip 


fifteen million fans could file through its 
gates. 

For the industrial scenario has the advan- 
tage of all dramatic presentation. It can, for 
“events,” which in 


instance. foreshorten 


industry become processes—from the weeks 
or months necessary to their development, 
into the time limits of a two reel picture. It 
can tell the story in sequence. It can omit the 
follow the 


incidental. It can 


irrelevant and 


[| mass MEETING 
TO-NIGHT | 

OFTHE | 
STRIKING 
Automobile 
Tires. 























“Striking Tires,” a picture that qualified 
for theatre showing 


trail from mine, forest and field to finished 
product; watch the ore drawn, smelted and 
fashioned into the tools of our civilization; 
the cotton brought from plantation to looms 
or vats; see forest hewn into ships or ground 
into news print; the shredded biscuit brought 
step by step from the harvest field to the 
breakfast table. It touch 


President’s can 
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The Acme S. V. E. 


A well known, universally used motion picture 
projector, which has a reputation for service 
in the projection of motion pictures in schools 


and churches. 


You can get better pictures with the Acme S. V. E. 


AcME MoTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 


132-1136 W. AUSTIN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 


1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 321) 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 


60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


(See advertisement on page 326) 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisement on pages 352-353) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
(See advertisement n Back ( 


Film Booking Offices of America 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


{ See ) 


mm pag 


International Harvester Co. 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


24) 


(See advertisement 


Monogram Pictures Corporation 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 374 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 
( See ertisem t page 375) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 

350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 

736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


United’ Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 
Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on page 381) 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn St., ¢ hicago. 11] 
( See advertisement nm page 70 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement n pages 352-353) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 


317 East 34th St., New York City 
Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas ( ity Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W bist St New York City 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 


110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


G. & C. Merriam Co.., 
is id 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


s 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Raven Screen Corporation 
345 West 39th St., New York City 


(Ss udver 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 


a) ad 


SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 ¢ ollege Ave., Ithaca, N %; 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, lowa 


See ad 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


4 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


Ss 
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Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement nm page 322) 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


(Se udvertisement n age 376) 
STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


(See adve ment ige 





industry with that romance that lifts it into 
broad spaces and weave the technical story in 
an atmosphere of broad human interest. 

“The Serpent’s Tooth,” for instance, dealt 
with the evolution of the saw in the mood of 
romance and the spirit of the theatre. 

Even comedy has been proved not incon- 
gruous with sober industrial pursuits. “Strik- 
ing Tires,” a close rival of Charlie Chaplin 
for laughs and one of the most successful of 
industrial films, has demonstrated the aptness 
of humor in pointing the industrial story. The 
tire made to perform impossible feats to ex- 
aggerate common abuses prepared the way for 
the story of tire construction and its powers 
This 


popular film has been shown in and out of 


of resistance under normal conditions. 


theatres to over six million people it is 
estimated. 

“A Trip Through Filmland,” mingling 
more sedately the serious and the comic, has 
for over three years been booked as a regular 
theatre attraction for every important theatre 
between the two coasts and is still on call as a 


“filler.” 
cartridge for his snap shots; every movie fan 


Every Kodaker using the tiny film 


come to see his favorites on the screen, were 
interested in the making of the film that is 
the medium of both. 

They saw the cotton that goés into the 
transparent film base brought from the 
cotton fields, treated, dissolved and sheeted; 
the silver brought from the refineries dis- 
solved into tiny crystals and “stirred” into 
the sensitizing emulsion, at the rate of three 


tons per week; they watched the actual coat- 
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THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


IN 


VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


[he Trans - Lux 
Opaque Projector 
Makes Picture Projection of Drawings 
Photographs, Post Cards, Maps, 
Magazine Illustrations, 
eve. 


Simpler than using the Blackboard 


EXIT: THE DARK ROOM 
ENTER: TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE PROJECTION 


USED IN THE ORDINARY CLASSROOM 





Models \ and B solve the problem for 
big schools and little ones. 


se tnis coupon 


kd. Screen 








lrans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Pleas send me complete illustrated folder 
Nam«e 
Address 
City State 
School 
Kindly have representative call. 
| | ( heck if desired 
ent in Tae EpucationaL ScREEN 
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ing of the film base, the slitting into standard 
widths of motion picture film and its reeling 
into required lengths for the studios. The 
magnitude of the film industry that supplies 
the studios with film at the rate of 150,000 
miles a year, the magnitude of the motion 
picture field itself, were revealed through this 
trip to Kodak Park, and all from the comfort 
of a theatre seat. It was an educational oppor- 
tunity which the Eastman Kodak Company 


met in a broad educational spirit. 


Theatre Contacts 

Not all industrial subjects are as pertinent 
to the screen theatre as film making. Not all 
lend themselves as agreeably to humorous 
But there 
manufacturing processes incapable of a set- 
ting or imaginative touch that will qualify 
them for theatre presentation, with the enor- 
mous educational and publicity opportunity 
the theatre offers. 


interpretation as tires. are few 


To be concluded in September issue 


The Educational Screen 


PRODUCERS 


N line with the policy, which the Society 


for Visual Education has had since jts 
organization, of spreading information con. 
cerning progress in the visual field, the Society 
recently published a small booklet containing 
the report of an experimental study of the 
“Effects of Visual Aids in Teaching Geog. 
Skinner of 


University and Dr. Stephen G. Rich of Essex 


raphy” by Dr. Chas. E. Miami 
Fells, New Jersey. This brief monograph was 
enclosed in a very attractive cover and dis. 
tributed to the superintendents of schools who 
attended the February N. E. A. meeting in 
Cincinnati. 

There are a few hundred copies of the 
booklet left for 
can be secured, as long as they last, by any 


further distribution and one 


person interested in Visual Education who 


will send in his request to the Society for 
Inc., 327 South LaSalle 


Visual Education, 


Street. 





BAUSCH 
FILM ADAPTER for Balopticons 


for use with Strip Film 





TINHE use of individual pictures on strips of 

l standard width motion picture film is today 
supplementing the use of breakable and expen- 
The attachment illustrated 


sive glass slides 


Send for descriptive literature 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco Chicago 


New York 


Washington 


& LOMB 





has been designed for use on Bausch & Lomb 
Balopticons With this attachment either 
slides, opaque objects or strip films may be 
projected by the same lantern 


Frankfurt 











Boston 





You Saw the 


Please Say 


Advertisement in THe 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


London 
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Bringing the country to you 


Plump tender poultry, fresh creamery butter, golden 
cheese, selected eggs—if you lived in the heart of the 
dairy country you could hardly obtain these delicacies by 
a route more direct than the one Swift & Company uses 
in bringing them to you. 

Right where they are produced we have established 
gathering depots known as “produce plants.”” Here we 
receive the products of surrounding farms. We grade 
and pack eggs; milk-feeti, dress, grade, and pack poultry; 
manufacture butter in our own creameries. 


In spic and span refrigerator cars these good things are 
poor t crore ----- 


Swift & Company’s profit from all sources 
over a long period of years has averaged less 
than 2 cents per dollar of sales. In 1924 it 
averaged 1.82 cents. 

Other interesting facts arecontained in the 
Swift & Company 1925 Year Book. A copy 
is given free. Address; Swift & Company, 
Public Relations Dept., 4117 Packers Ave., 
Chicago. 

Ree de nite 


then shipped direct to retailers through our branch selling 
houses, located in several hundred cities and towns. 
Thus, at one step, the products of the farm are brought 
to the store from which you buy them. There is no waste 
motion, no lost time. The huge task involved in long dis- 
tance marketing of the nation’s dairy and poultry products 
is accomplished with the utmost economy and dispatch. 


This speed in handling and distribution, together with 
the most rigid care and sanitation, is one of the secrets of 
the superior quality of Brookfield butter, eggs and cheese, 
Premium milk-fed chickens and Golden West fowl. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy 


of the Swift & Company 1925 Year Book. 
Name .. 
Address 


City 


——- << << = < én an aie oo aw a Ge eed 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


O6.aCo 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


d a nation-wide service 
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‘The Final Safeguard 





Eastman Safety Film 
provides the final safe- 
suard for safety, the extra 
precaution that common 
sense dictates. 








Just glance in the margin 


for the words *‘Kastman’’ 


**K odak’’**Safety”’**Film.”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















